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AT IT AGAIN! 


Ride your hobby, but reconsider 
the children. 


Were I to speak of nothing else, but simply to 
reiterate the word, delight, delight, delight, until 
it remained ringing in your ears and molded 
in your memory, my time would not be vainly 
spent; for in this busy western world of ours 
we are all apt to take delight in nothing and 
make a business of everything, including art. 


Arthur Jerome Eddy 
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A STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE—FOURTH GRADE 
Work in Colored Crayon from Nature Art Course Chicago Sct ls 
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FIRST LESSONS 
HOW TO BEGIN THE YEAR’S WORK SUCCESSFULLY 


By W. D. CAMPBELL 


Director of Art, Columbus, Ohio 


NEW grade, a new teacher, a new subject. How every- 

one goes through such a trio and yet survives—the 
first plunge, the first speech, the first salary! How to con- 
trol one’s self, one’s output, and one’s stored and pent-up 
resources? That is the problem. Mistakes must and will 
happen, little trifles will and must upset—for a while; but, 
after all, these first experiences help to give stability, con- 
fidence, and power. 

In talking to new teachers, perhaps with just a fresh, 
bright outlook and with the ‘‘Normal School” back of 
them, I always feel that the subject of art may be likened to 
a huge mountain with luxuriant masses of ravishing growths 
upon it, a seeming reality, only ‘‘afar off’? and not for ordi- 
nary mortals! The new teacher will soon discover that this 
mountain is not a fantasy, but a ‘near by”’ friendly thing; 
that those teachers who now dwell amid the fields of ease 
have traveled often to that mountain for its fruits, and are 
always eager to learn more about it from the Sage. 

I ask the beginner, therefore, to appreciate the value 
of a broad intention, and to make a sincere promise to her- 
self that she will ‘‘do as she is told to, for a while’’! 

The first grade! O, the little tots, just out from the 
mother’s wing! Fearless, yet helpless; buoyant and joyful 
and free, they are now restrained in mighty wooden desks 
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to give them formality. New? These children are old in 
action and motive; but they need sympathetic direction 
that shall make the new bondage a lawful freedom. 

September! The month of glorious blooms, of gardens 
glowing in full bloom, the colors of sky and earth still radi- 
ant in summer depths. What should be the first steps of 
a new teacher with a new first grade? ‘To lead the children 
to begin to really see all these things. 

Let us remember first that in teaching the use of color 
it is not pictures we are after primarily but the development 
of sight of eye and cunning of hand. We want the children 
to receive and enjoy the beautiful, and to bring beauty into 
life. 

How willing our little ones are to receive and enjoy! 
Give them the color box and see! They cannot use the 
colors fast enough! What smears and daubs they produce! 
What is our first lesson to be? A drill and discipline, 
entirely. The first grade teacher will feel satisfied if she 
brings her class to see that the brush is not to serub with, 
but is to be used kindly and quietly; that the colors should 
have not smeared but clean faces; that the paint cloth and 
water-cup are to hold certain stated positions on the desk, 
and that each has its special use; that the brush is to be 
cleaned on the cloth, and that the water in the pan is to be 
kept as pure as possible. Our first work in September will 
be, then, a lesson in pure color and flat washes. 

Our class of little folks is all attention! The color box 
and the brush (a good sized one) are in the center and at the 
top of the desk. The paper, 9x 12 manila, is placed hori- 
zontally just below, in front of the pupil; the water-cup or 
pan and small cloth are at the upper right hand corner of 
the desk. The children take brushes, dip them in water, 
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and quickly place a large drop or two on each cake of color. 
Then, brushes all down on the desk. The color is not to 
be stirred or disturbed in any way until needed. The paper 
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’ 
1. Large illustrative drawings by the teacher painted in water on the blackboard 


A. A sketch of a flower to show growth and general characteristics, B. A sketch 
to show the shape of a leaf. C. Rough blocking-in of a mass. 
D. A silhouette to show growth and the need of simplicity 





before each little one has on it lightly in lead pencil three 
2” squares. 

Here we go, children! Take up the brush and dip it 
lightly in the water, then draw it along the cake of red until 
the brush is dripping with its luscious, deep, pure color, 


and with the side of the brush, beginning at the left of the 
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first square, go across with a steady motion toward the right 
side. You will now find a puddle left all across. Take 
more pure red and with the side of the brush quite flat to 
the paper, begin to push that puddle down the square. At 
the end, with dry brush, absorb the remaining color. You 
ought to have a most beautiful flat red square, not pink 
but pure, bright standard red. Repeat this same drill with 
blue and yellow. One such lesson of a half-hour will prob- 





Plate Il. Examples of work by primary children under the direction of Mr. Campbell 


ably give you good results. Another day make orange and 
violet squares. 

A lovely exercise for little tots, and so good to precede 
flower or fruit painting that I use it constantly, is to make 
the “fairy bubbles” or the “fairy circles.’’ The teacher 
makes circles with a compass or by drawing around cut 
circles of paper. The children wet the surface with drip- 
ping clear water, and leave it on the surface; then take clear 
red and drop a big patch of it on the wet circle. Some pure 
yellow is now dropped near it, and also some pure blue. 
The circles are now held up and tipped in several directions 
and the glowing mixture that results promises to outshine 
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any brilliant stained glass window that the little ones have 


ever seen! 


Thus the work in the first grade should teem with 


love and joy and any 
amount of repetition in 
drilling in the careful 
use of tools and mate- 
rials. Such work will 
repay the teacher. The 
best results are to be 
obtained only when a 
well-disciplined class 
follows instructions. 
In a third grade 
we suppose that the 
children have learned 
to manage colors and 
to obtain brilliant com- 
binations, and so are 
ready to paint them 
from the fall flowers. 
Against a card- 
board having the pro- 
portions 9 x 12, cov- 
ered with cheesecloth 
so that you can easily 
pin a flower to it, ar- 
range a simple flowered 





Plate III. A demonstration sketch in blocking-in with 
soft lead pencil to indicate leading masses 
and general directions of growth 


spray—any fiower available. Place one where it can be 
seen at the end of each aisle. Probably five will do for a 
class of thirty or forty pupils. With these models before 
the class, begin a careful ‘‘language lesson”’ on the growth, 
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colors, and other characteristics of the flower. I generally 
tell my teachers to illustrate on the blackboard, using brush 
and clear water and giving a few strokes to indicate the 








Plate IV. A. Sketch of a flower in “dripping color’’ without outline, with the cardboard 
finders to aid in discovering a good composition. B. The finders removed, 
the position of the enclosing rectangle indicated by a pencil line 


“lean” or direction of the main stem; then to paint many 
characteristic details of the same flower, not just as the class 
happens to see them, but introducing the general and well- 
known forms of growth, emphasizing, ‘‘How does it com- 
pare with other flowers?” In studying carefully the leaf, 
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ask, ‘‘Do all leaves face you like outstretched hands, or do 
some show just a profile or half? Do they all lean or grow 
in the same direction? Are they all the same size?” Study 
very carefully how the stem of the leaf joins or springs from 
the stem of the plant. . 

Emphasize drawing. You can do this. The class 
results of such a lesson will not appear in mere imitation, 
but in prompt and eager desire of the pupils to reproduce 
the flower before them in all its charm. 

If the pupils are working too ‘‘dry,’’ we generally 
allow them to paint the entire silhouette in water and 
then to drop in the lightest colors first; then to deftly 
add the definite dark shades, the ‘‘basso-profundos”’ of 
pictorial art. 

Large brush work (no pencil outline) on 9 x 12 paper, 
without backgrounds, is desired and required, to initiate 
a healthy attitude toward free and joyful work. A large 
simple spray or flower is more likely to bring vigorous and 
satisfactory results than a tiny dainty floweret. We want 
strong not puny effects. 

In the grammar grades where a pencil drawing of a 
flower is wanted, a good method is to use a large soft lead, 
and to begin by locating the main stems and flowers by 
quick “blocking in” lines, very lightly and thoughtfully. 
Add the leaves, and tone them by using the flat side of the 
lead, going over smoothly all big shapes. Finish with a 
‘musical line,” varied in accent, interpreting vitally the 
big masses. ; 

A fifth grade pupil has had four years of serious sur- 
prises in his art career. September comes around again 
and brings to his teacher the oft-repeated slogan: 
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““Whene’er a duty waits on thee, 
With sober judgment view it; 
Never idly wish it done; 

Begin at once and do it.” 


Her duty is to surprise him again. This time let it 
be with the wealth of meaning in the word, ‘‘Composition.”’ 

Have the class paint, without outline, a flower or group 
of two flowers of the same kind, as previously taught. In 
the second lesson have them lay “finders,’’ (pieces of card- 
board cut into L’s about 4 x 6 inches, with one-inch arms; 
have two of these), on their dry paintings and so adjust 
them that the main thought of your picture is left before 
you in its most effective form, (see illustrations), without 
unnecessary paper and irrelevant parts. A ‘‘choice and 
well-balanced”’ result should be left to the observer. Draw 
with a sharp pencil inside the opening made by the card- 
boards and cut out the shape; go over the pencil outline, 
the ‘‘enclosing line,’ with the dark color predominating 
in the study, and place it upon a mount of the right size 
and color to be most effective. A fifth grade pupil will like 
this problem, and it is a fine beginning of the year’s work. 

Remember that your pupils lose ‘‘method,’’ to a degree, 
through the summer vacation, and that it may require 
several lessons to rebuild or patch the foundations, upon 
which we must build the love of Beauty. 


Re 






























ART 
IN COMMON SCHOOLROOMS 


BY 
FRED HAMILTON DANIELS 


Director of Drawing and Handicraft 


Newton, Massachusetts 
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HOW ABOUT YOUR NATURE DRAWING : 


HOUSANDS and thousands of nature drawings are 

made in September by our school boys and girls, and 

the drawings are all very much alike. A visiting super- 

visor of drawing was asked if he would like to see the chil- 

dren’s drawings:—‘‘ No,”’ said he, “‘I have seen children’s 

drawings ad nauseam: I should like to see the actual 
teaching of class work.”’ 

The country over, at this time of the year, all are busy 
copying, Fletcherizing nature. Alas! 

To be sure, an admirable way to begin the study of any 
art is to copy. We have been copyists, all of us; we are 
copyists to-day; we shall continue to imitate and copy so 
long as we do anything. But there comes a time when we 
are blessed with an idea. Then, with a reverse background 
of all our life’s copying, we strike out for ourselves accord- 
ing to the dictates of our own conscience, and we produce 
something new. 

This something new may be worth while, and it may 
not; it all depends. If our new idea comes of clear vision, 
if the something we have to do or say is distinct, reduced to 
its simplest terms in our mind, and said or done in straight- 
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forward fashion, probably it will arrest the attention of 
the passer-by. The human spirit longs for directing and 
teaching. But if we just ‘‘gabble with the monotony of 
dry peas pouring through a broken bag,” people will mur- 
mur, ‘‘Ah, we have heard that ‘ad nauseam.’”’ 

It behooves us as teachers of drawing not to gabble. 
; Let us think clearly and speak distinctly in our art expression. 
i Let us see things in true perspective, in right relations. 

If the drawing lesson is planned—and not a mere 
happenstance—we have selected a plant to draw because 
there is something about it which interests and appeals to 
us. Whatever it may be that interests us, its lines, masses, 
method of growth, color, or delicacy, let us seize upon this 
characteristic, never lose sight of it, continue to exalt it 
in our imagination until its importance really increases. 
This is the process through which novelist, poet, musician, 
architect or artist ripens his thought. The arts differ only 
in the forms of expression. If we are to draw the nastur- 
tium, the superb purity of color in the flowers and the sway- 
ing grace of the stems must dominate the mind of the school 
artist ; otherwise he will gabble of wrinkles, veins, and worm- 
holes, he sees not in true relation.* 

Let us set apart five minutes at the beginning of the 
lesson, five minutes for brushing away the maze of cobwebs 
which interferes with our first seeing; five minutes for con- 
centrating the attention upon the elements of interest and 
beauty which have caused us to select this plant as a model. 


* A first-class assortment of water colors for children contains red, orange, yellow, green, 
blue, violet, black and white. Pure orange, green or violet cannot be made by mixing from a 
three-color box, and pure color is needed now and then. Warm or cool gray may be made 
at once by adding orange or blue to black (gray). Brown is merely orange and black. White 
is very often really necessary in school work, I do not know why it is so rarely included in the 
school color box. 
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This is best done through 
the teacher’s drawing or 
painting, made before the 
class, with pointed com- 
ments. (The teacher who 
talks through the first 
twenty-five minutes of a 
drawing lesson and allows 
the remaining ten minutes 
for the class to free itself 
from her monolog, is work- 
ing in the method histrionic, 
oblivious to the fact that 
the program calls for a 
drawing lesson.) | The 
winged seeds emerging air- 
ily from their swinging cra- 
dles, the milk-weed pods, ap- 
peal to all children. The 
delicacy, the floating light- 
ness of these miniature air- 
ships ought to be charm- 
ingly presented by deft 
strokes of pencil or brush 
and chalk. This ought to 
be so well done that later 
we shall find in the draw- 
ings of the children no seed 
bombs, apparently exploded 
by nitro-glycerine, danger- Tt 

Plate I. From joint to joint how clear-cut, defi- 


ously hurling their missiles nite and true are the movements of the larger 


t hrough space. stems of the milkweed! How fine the rhythm 
in size from root to final topmost signal! 
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there any doubt about the 


Plate Il. Is 
center of interest in this drawing of 


the seed packs of the linaria, the 
butter-and-eggs of children? 








Piate III. In the fall the leaves, bracts 
and stems present a tempting series 
of swirling curves of extra- 
ordinary grace 
14 
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Never was a royal crib fashioned so wondrously as 
these cradles! (What an ugly word—pod—for these charm- 
ing nature dwellings!) They sway upon springs (stems) of 
right proportion, not a hint of heaviness or cumbersome- 
ness, not a suggestion of feebleness. Each cradle stem has 
its own individual style, its own perfect personality. From 
joint to joint how clear cut, definite and true are the move- 
ments of the larger stems; how fine the rhythm in size from 
root to final topmost signal. See Plate I. 

But all the while, let us not forget for a moment that 
it is the cradles and their precious freight that make our 
story. The other elements of the plant serve as a perfect 
setting or background. If we see this fact clearly, we may 
show it to others as clearly in our drawing: if we do not see 
it, we cannot reproduce it. We ought to enhance and em- 
phasize our center of interest through purposely subordi- 
nating secondary things. The aim of the drawing lesson 
is beauty, not botany. Can you find beauty in the purpose- 
less mumbling of words or pencil strokes? Let us single 
out the important thing we have to say, then say it distinct- 
ly, keeping other things quiet. 

I have never known a pupil in the grades to instinctively 
express himself through drawing and show things in their 
right relationship, in the order of their importance. With- 
out the guidance of the skilful grade teacher, school draw- 
ings sputter and gabble incoherently,—ad infinitum, ad 
nauseam. 

The neglected wayside weeds and seed vessels offer 
very interesting material for the drawing lesson. They are 
now losing the rigidity of line and the monotony of green 
color which they have held through the summer. The 
leaves, bracts, and stems present a tempting series of swirl- 
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Plate IV. Paste three or four sheets of drawing paper together and be ready to have the 
supervisor make drawings large enough for the children to see. 
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ing curves of extraordinary.grace. Can you find the cen- 
ters of interest, the reason for being, in Plates II and III? 
Are you in doubt about the important fact? How is it 
emphasized? Can you do it? Can you teach it? 

Be ready for the drawing teacher when she visits your 
room. Paste together three or four sheets of nine by twelve 
drawing paper to make one large sheet. (See Plate IV). 
Then the specialist will make a drawing worth while, large 
enough to be seen across the schoolroom. This is a cheaper 
method than to have her make a drawing on six by nine 
paper, and supply opera glasses to the children! 


It seems best to state frankly that Mr. Bailey has 
asked that I conduct a department in The School Arts 
Book this year under the heading, “Art in Common 
Schoolrooms.” It is my desire to make this department 
contain something every month for all the teachers who 
may read it. If you have classroom problems which 
you would like illustrated and discussed, will you not 
write to me that I may endeavor to be of service to 
you? Please address, Fred H. Daniels, Oakwood Road, 
Newtonville, Mass. 





KLEMENTARY WOOD CARVING 


By FRANK M. LEAVITT anp 
LOUISE CLARK 


University of Chicago 


HE modern wood carver has much to learn from the 

work of primitive times. The improvement of the 
tool preceded, step by step, the development of the art. 
One who would design for wood carving must appreciate 
the possibilities and the limitations of each tool. This is 
worth remembering in wood carving applicable to school 
work. 

Wood carving is to-day an art rather than an industry, 
and, since the arts have been more readily adopted by the 
schools as appropriate to their activities, one is surprised 
to find so little attention given to wood carving as one of 
the school arts. 

Where introduced the work has rarely been carried on 
with any considerable degree of success. It has been distinct- 
ly less successful, for example, than drawing, painting, weav- 
ing, modeling, or even pottery, and printing. The reasons 
are not hard to find. In the first place, those who have 
attempted to teach wood carving have rarely possessed 
knowledge both of design and tool technique. Failure in 
either particular is fatal to success. It is only when one 
knows the possibilities and the limitations of a given tool, 
and can then arrange the possible cuts of that tool effectively 
according to the principles of design, that satisfactory 
results can be reached. Designs have been given, the work- 
ing out of which required so many tools and so much tech- 
nique that success was practically impossible. 

Another cause of disappointment has been the attempt 
to teach wood carving to pupils who had had no adequate 
foundation of drawing. Carving is drawing with tools, 
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and, if one had unlimited time, might be developed without 
reference to graphic expression; but such time is not avail- 
able in the public schools, nor, in fact, anywhere, in our 
busy days. Drawing, therefore, must precede as well as 
accompany instruction in carving. That is to say, instruc- 
tion in carving will be most successful, other things being 
equal, when the pupil has the ability to use his pencil. 

Another difficulty has arisen from the fact that the 
instruction in wood carving has generally been given by the 
manual training teacher and has been given as an adjunct 
to the constructive work. Manual training teachers have 
been impressed, and rightly impressed, with the impor- 
tance-of accuracy; but accuracy is not the most important 
factor in wood carving, in fact, the carving which is pre- 
served in our museums to-day because of its fine artistic 
quality, would frequently fail to measure up to the standards 
of accuracy achieved by a pupil in making a sloyd model 
in a sixth grade. Wood carving has meaning only when 
applied for decorative effect to some constructed article. 
This effect is produced by a pleasing distribution of light 
and dark rather than by accuracy of line. This fact has 
often been overlooked, or not understood, and carving done 
by children on their carefully constructed manual training 
n.odels has often been most discouraging both to the pupil 
and to the teacher because judged by the wrong standard. 
How often one has heard the remark, ‘‘I will not have any 
more good models spoiled by that carving.” 

And finally the element of time has been a barrier to 
the introduction of carving into school work. It must be 
admitted that the kind of carving, which one who loves the 
art would be glad to find in the school course, would con- 
sume too large a proportion of the few hours devoted to 
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manual instruction. We shall do well to remember this 
limitation. 
One who would teach wood carving in the public schools, 


Fig. 1. A. Simple borders produced with the veining tool only. B. Values 
are obtained by the depth of cut, which determines 
the amount of cast shadow. 


and teach it with any degree of success, must therefore have 
an appreciation of the purpose of decorative design and some 
knowledge of its principles, must insist on some knowledge 
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of drawing on the part of his pupils, and must know inti- 
mately the possibilities of a very few carving tools. He 
must be willing to experiment with these tools, in arranging 
a series of projects suitable for his pupils, and will do well 
to study the pleasing effects produced by primitive work- 
men. Above all he must provide for enough repetition in 
the use of each tool to develop in the pupil the ability to 





Fig. 2. A. The sharpening of a veining tool. B. The tool is often held somewhat 
after the manner of a pen, but lower. C. The oblique cut. 


make a ‘‘clean cut.”” This is possible when one discovers 
the great variety of effects which may be produced with a 
single cut and its variations. 

Extremely sharp tools are absolutely necessary at all 
times for success in wood carving. It is hardly necessary 
to give full directions for sharpening carving tools, for 
almost any manual training teacher will give such informa- 
tion, but it may be said that, to secure the most satisfactory 
results, Arkansas slip stones and a leather strap are indis- 
pensable. FREQUENT use of these is essential. 
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Fig. 3. The frame shows various first cuts within border lines, the beginnings of patterns. 
D. The simplest vertical cut with the gouge. 
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I, INCISED WORK. 


Wood carving might well be begun in the sixth or 
seventh year provided the pupils have wood working in 
those grades. In fact, wood carving would be a better 
substitute for bench work than much of the so-called knife 
work in wood that is sometimes carried on in class rooms 
when a manual training equipment is not available. 

The form which the work should take, if given in these 
grades, is that of decorative borders, or of single decorative 
units, cut into the surface by means of one or two tools. 
The patterns shown herewith are based on the cuts of a 
small veining tool, and a gouge about one-fourth inch wide, 
‘No. 21 sweep (Buck Bros. numbers). 

It is probable that the primitive carver did not use a 
“veining tool’? but produced the same effect with two cuts 
of a knife point, Figure 1. The cut of this tool needs little 
explanation, being used only for making lines. 

While the wood carver usually has his work clamped to 
his bench and holds the tool with both hands, it may be 
found advisable, for school work, t6 hold the tool in much 
the same manner as a pen, allowing the handle, however, 
to drop down into the hollow between the thumb and the 
forefinger, as shown at B, Figure 2. In cutting by this 
method, the third and fourth fingers act as ‘“‘ breaks” and 
the foree used may be applied only by the thumb and the 
first and second fingers. This method is not entirely for- 
eign to the skilled carver and will be found safest for begin- 
ners, though the whole arm will gradually be brought into 
play. In making long, straight lines, a rule or other straight 
edge may be used as a guide. With a little practice this 
becomes as easy as drawing with a pencil. 
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Fig. 4 Examples of units which develop naturally in first practice with the tools. 
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The simpiest cut with the gouge is made by first press- 
ing it squarely downward into the wood, as shown at D, 
Figure 3, and then again, at a little distance from the first 
cut, inclining it slightly as shown at C, Figure 2, thus re- 
moving a crescent shaped chip. This cut can be varied 
by inclining the tool at greater and greater angles with the 
perpendicular, as shown at B, Figure 1, and these cuts can 
be arranged in a great variety of ways and in combination 
with straight or even curved lines made with the veining 
tool. A few suggestions of possible arrangements are shown 
in the following cuts. 

Borders may be planned for any of the regular models 
in the course which may be appropriately decorated. If 
no such model is found in the course, many simple projects 
of thin wood will readily occur to the teacher, such, for 
example, as needle book covers, blotter pad, pen wiper, ete. 

It is impossible to lay too much stress on the necessity 
for keeping the tools extremely sharp. Carving tools should 
be so sharpened that they will cut cleanly across the grain. 
In order to accomplish this, the veining tool must be ground 
farther back at the point than at the top, as shown at A, 
Figure 2. 

The selection of wood is important, especially so at 
the beginning. It is suggested that poplar or white wood, 
if soft, clear and straight grained, is excellent for the earliest 
work. It is light enough in eolor to show such drawing 
as is needed and to give the necessary contrast with the 
shadows produced by the cuts. It also cuts well across the 
grain and does not offer too much resistance to the young 
pupil. 

The pupils should be allowed to try, on some practice 
pieces, the various cuts of the tools. This they will certain- 
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5. Examples of typical borders made with the veining tool and gouge. 
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ly be glad to do and by experimenting they will undoubtedly 
“invent” combinations which will be capable of refinement 
into border designs. See Figure 4. Have this practicing 
done with very little or no drawing. That is, teach pupils 
to draw with the tools. Show that spacing the primary or 
vertical cuts is the important thing. 

When the finished border is to be carved, Figure 5, 
proceed in much the same way. The long, straight lines 
only are to be drawn, and the location of the primary cuts 
may be determined by measurements. In fact, if the pupil 
can space them by the eye, so much the better. It is strong- 
ly advised that two tools only be used. 

And finally it is fundamentally important to insist 
on the “clean cut.”’ The vertical cut must be deep enough 
so that the inclined cut will meet it and remove the chip at 


once, without any picking, or scraping. By giving proper 
attention to this one thing, at least three times the amount 
of work can be accomplished. 








THE INFANTA MARGUERITE 


By VELASQUEZ 


AN APPRECIATION BY HENRY TURNER BAILEY 


HE painting of the portrait of a child is difficult at best. 

The little subject is never quiet for a moment; the 
features are not, as in the adult, strongly marked in char- 
acter, and are much more mobile, changing perpetually 
with the rapidly ever-shifting moods of the butterfly mind. 
To perceive what may be called the central type of face 
amid the widely varied momentary forms, and to put that on 
vanvas, and to charge that with an unmistakably charac- 
teristic expression, to give it a sort of central type of the 
spirit generalized from the whimsical dance of the undevel- 
oped personality, requires an insight so keen, and a touch 
so facile that but few among the world’s painters have 
proven themselves equal to the task. Among the few stands 
Velasquez the Spaniard, who for forty years served in the 
palace of his king, immortalizing people who, but for his 
genius, would have been forgotten in a day. 

One of these is the Infanta Marguerite, daughter of 
the gloomy weakling, Philip IV. Comparing this. picture 
with that of her sire, by the same artist, in the National 
Gallery, London, one sees already in the child’s features 
a gentle hint of the heavy grossness of jaw and chin so char- 
acteristic of her race. The dreamy and rather sad ab- 
straction of her face is an expression often discoverable 
momentarily in perfectly normal children; but its appearance 
here as a dominant characteristic of the child is a pathetic 
reminder of the stern laws of heredity, and recalls again 
the portrait of her father, the man who with equal detach- 
ment could suffer the loss of the Kingdom of Portugal and 
order a festival with public thanksgiving to God for his own 
invention of an odd shaped linen collar! 
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But the poor little lady is in no wise responsible for 
all this. She is doing her best to pose for the great painter. 
Nor is she responsible for her hideous costume! How 
Velasquez, the man of “courtly refinement” and whose own 
garments always displayed ‘‘ an exquisite taste and elegance,” 
must have disliked such an ugly dress! But he accepted it, 
and did the best he could with it; and few men could have 
managed it so successfully, certainly none better. In the 
print reproduced herewith the contrasts of color are stronger 
than they are in the original, and the tone of the satin is 
too yellow. But even so, the master found the dress too 
much for the gentle face, and therefore added the strong 
counter attraction of the bold letters at the top of the canvas, 
on the principle, ‘‘ Divide and conquer.”’ When the eye 
of the observer is solicited by equal attractions above and 
below, there is a possibility of its remaining static where 
it should, namely, upon the center of interest, the face. 

It is the face, not of a small-sized adult, so often de- 
picted by the ‘‘old masters,” but of a real child, with many 
charming qualities. The firm, sweet flesh of childhood, 
the golden luster and cloudlike glory of fair hair, are ren- 
dered with astonishing facility and beauty. In fact the 
interpretation of the various textures into the terms of 
paint in this picture is one of its notable excellencies. Satin 
and black lace, silk ribbon and gold braid, metal chain and 
leather-covered chair, are all quite as skilfully rendered as 
the features of the child, but rendered with such restraint, 
with such a sure touch as to make them of secondary im- 
portance. Moreover, the rendering is so suave that no one 
could accuse Velasquez of painting them in veri-similitude, 
for their own sake; the painter never forgets the subject 
of the picture. 
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The fascinating center of interest is the face, especially 
those sad and wondering eyes, of ‘‘melting blue,” with the 
glint of light in them. Perhaps, after all, the painter has 
given us a glimpse of the daughter of Philip IV, at her 
supreme moment,—innocent, sweet, ‘‘as beautiful as she 
could be,” and dressed as brilliantly as a black-and-yellow 
butterfly. Could she have been more charming even as 
Queen of Hungary? 
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T was not until 1902 that a school for girls was started 

for trade instruction, the Manhattan Trade School in 
New York City, a pioneer in America. 

The problem of trade instruction in a great city has 
these conditions to meet: (1) The poverty of thousands of 
families where the children must go to work just as soon as 
the compulsory school years are over, which, in most cases, 
is not beyond the fifth grade. (2) The large proportion 
of pupils of foreign birth, under poor conditions of health, 
and of irregular attendance. (3) The impossibility of 
much personal attention in crowded classes of pupils who 
desire to escape the routine of school to go early into trade, 
pupils who have largely missed the advantages of the ex- 
cellent foundation work offered them by the publie school. 

t) The necessity of instruction in various trades given in 
accord with the methods and needs in the shops and fac- 
tories. (5) The great importance of the raising of the 
pupils’ ideals in every direction, that a better and healthier 
class of workers may be formed. 

Before the opening of the Manhattan Trade School 
an investigation by an earnest committee revealed not only 
the foregoing conditions in New York, but also that the 
wages of unskilled labor were declining, that the demand 
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for skilled labor was greater by far than the supply. It 
was shown that an untrained girl had to take the place 
she could find, without reference to her ability, her physical 
condition or her inclination, and that it was difficult for 
her to rise; and that she was dropped at the first slack season 
and wandered from one place to another, gaining but little 
skill and making no advancement. 

To meet these considerations the Manhattan Trade 
School was started, with these aims: To train the girl to 
become self-supporting; to furnish a training which shall 
enable the worker to become easily skilful in allied occupa- 
tions; to train her to understand her relation to her employer, 
to her fellow-worker, and to her product,; to train a girl to 
value health; to train her to utilize her former education 
in such necessary business processes as belong to her work- 
room; to teach the community at large how best to accom- 
plish such training which could serve as a model whose 
advice and help would facilitate the founding of the best 
kind of schools for the lowest rank of women workers. 

The tuition is free and in especially deserving cases, 
financial aid is given. The school is equipped like a factory. 
Training is offered in a variety of trades which require the 
expert use of the needle, the paste brush, foot and electric 
power machines, and the brush and pencil. 

The courses are in general of but one year’s duration 
and the work continues throughout the year; the pupils are 
received preferably in July after the public schools have 
closed for the summer recess. In this way advantage is 
taken of the slack season of trade to train girls and of the 
busy season to place them. 

As for its methods, the school was started without 
traditions or dogma, Wholly unskilled girls were taken 
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and the school tried to fit them for a trade. A great part 
of the teacher’s early work was to visit shops and factories 
in order to know the actual conditions and to be able to 
put herself, so far as possible, in the position of the girls. 
It was only in this way that the work could be vital. We, 
the teachers, must know the vastness of this trade world 
and the economy of effort necessary. For instance, a fore- 
woman in a large factory told me that in cutting out shirt- 
waists, by saving 2 of an inch of material on each one, the 
difference in a month amounted to several whole pieces of 
cloth. She added that she designed most of the garments 
made there, for if a design submitted required the stopping 
of an electric power machine for One second it amounted to 
hours ina week. Our trades are thus carried on at the high- 
est possible pressure of production and the waste or econ- 
omy of the smallest mickle on the part of the individual 
amounts to a mighty muckle in the shop. Throughout the 
history of the school we have kept such conditions in view. 

Turning now to the more specific subject, let us con- 
sider the place of art in such trade instruction. Instruc- 
tion in art must take the place of the normal feeling for 
decoration manifested in the older industries before they 
were trammeled and vitiated by the influence of the tre- 
mendous jump in production caused by the use of machines 
and by the division of labor. It must lighten the work 
from drudgery, it must be an expression of pleasure that 
these girls find in their work. It must give them ideals and 
a changed view of industry. On the more practical side, 
it must help the work of the specific trade departments by 
promoting accuracy, skill and speed. 

The most important thing to remember, where teach- 
ing anything connected with trade is concerned, is that the 
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Plate I. A. A corner of the art room in the Manhattan Trade School for Girls, New York 
City. a water color lesson in progress. B. Advanced girls making fancy sleeves. 
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teacher should take his cue from the real tradesman and 
not from theory makers or system mongers. In our close 
touch with the trades and constant visits to workrooms, 
factories and stores, we see the indisputable need of making 
our instruction not only good but applicable to actual 
conditions. In the study of art principles must be corre- 
lated with the practical problems in the workroom. This 
lack of correlation came to me very forcibly when I visited 
some of the trade schools for girls in Germany, France and 
Belgium. In all of the schools, art was a compulsory 
course. Especially in France and Belgium it was very 
comprehensive. Still I felt, in the elementary classes, there 
was so little relation between it and their trade that it 
seemed essentially a cultural course. In Brussels, a class 
of dressmaking girls spent two months drawing, in charcoal, 
a potted geranium—with no idea why. In Berlin, a class 
in lingerie spent several weeks painting in oils, a snow scene. 
In the same school, nominally established for the benefit 
of trade instruction, the teacher told me that all of the 
designs used in the different departments came from out- 
side the school. Still what we may learn from these foreign 
schools is the poise and steadiness in their attitude toward 
work, which as yet we have not attained, but hope may 
come in time. 

In the Manhattan Trade School the students are aver- 
age girls of 15 years of age, with little or no previous art 
training and they are with us about seven months. With 
such students, in the three hours each week in which they 
are receiving direct art instruction, it is not the idea to try 
to make of them designers but to give each girl the elemen- 
tary art training needed in her trade. Each trade depart- 
ment has, therefore, its own specific art course; for instance, 
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Novelty department. A class making boxes from their working drawings. B. The 
electric power operating department. 
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the application of the principles in the dressmaking would 
differ from that in the novelty, or the electric power machine 
department. 

In the first three months all students have a general 
course connecting the art department with the trade courses, 
This consists of: 1. The principles of proportions, measure- 
ments by ruler and freehand. (This is especially empha- 
sized for the students do not see or estimate correctly.) 
Related lines and sizes, as in hems and margins. 2. General 
use of principles. 3. Specific department work, such as 
drill exercises, where speed and accuracy are gained, thus 
enabling the girl to complete her course in a shorter time. 

The next four months are spent in making designs for 
the specific department. In the electric power machine 
department it must be a design where the lines are contin- 
uous and the designs are adapted to the different embroid- 
ery machines, such as chain stitch, cording, braiding, 
visible and invisible stitch, and machine hand embroidery. 
Here is done also stencilling, perforating, and stamping 
with the different mediums. In the sewing department the 
student begins with simple shirtwaist designs, braiding 
for revers, cuffssand yokes, and finally, costume sketching 
with much emphasis on line and color, and, with this, dis- 
cussions on materials, history of costume, and shopping. 
In the novelty department, working drawings of all kinds 
of boxes are made. The suitability of materials to be used, 
and the designs for decoration are considered. In this, 
which we call the supplementary course, the emphasis is 
put on invention and appreciation. The designs are made 
according to trade methods. . 

To students showing unusual ability in art a special 
course is Offered covering the full year; to this they give 
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their full time, specializing along the lines of the trades 
which are open to girls trained in this elementary trade art. 
These trades are: (1) Costume sketching, for making 
records in dressmaking workrooms, cataloging, taking parts 
of several models and making one composite model, sketch- 
ing imported models. (2) Perforating and stamping. | (3) 
Copying and adapting patterns; for instance, taking a 
straight band design and making a curved band design 
with the same motif, changing a design to fit size and shape 
of material. (4) Cutting stencils by machine and using them 
with either oil paint or dye on all kinds of materials. 

There are many instances listed where the girl who has 
had art instruction has taken precedence over one who, 
although with more experience, has not. Furthermore 
this ability to adapt designs in all possible ways adds great- 
ly to the girl’s value as well as to her wages and opens a 
greater number of places for employment. Aside from the 
fact that we are able to place our girls and that they are 
able to demand better wages, reports come to us that our 
pupils are proving especially valuable to their employers 
and every day we are finding new fields for them. It is 
most gratifying to the art department to feel that our work 
has a real value in the actual work of the trades. 

In September of this year the school was changed from 
a private experiment&il school supported by voluntary 
offerings to a special school in the Public School System 
and it is yet to be demonstrated if such a school can be 
kept flexible enough in a large school system where changes, 
of necessity, must come slowly. 
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GOOD IDEAS 


SUGGESTED BY THE EXPERIENCE AND AFTERTHOUGHT 
OF SUCCESSFUL TEACHERS, AND DERIVED FROM THE 
WORK OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOL CHILDREN, 


UNGRADED SCHOOLS 


HEN school opens in September the garden claims the chief attention 

until the frosts bring an end to its gifts for the season. The flowers 
should be cut and tastefully, arranged to beautify the schoolroom, or sent 
to appreciative friends who are ill or shut in by reason of age or infirmity. 


Collect for school use some good vase forms; spherical, hemispherical, cylindrical and con- 
ical shapes with good combinations or variations of these are useful. The green and amber 
water bottles are often beautiful in shape. These clean and with labels removed are excellent 
for holding sprays of autumn leaves, a sun flower, a single stalk of golden rod or lilies. The 
plain glass fish bowls or aquariums, finger bowls, ginger jars, bean-pots, stone or glass water 
pitchers, yellow, brown and gray cooking dishes are inexpensive and suitable in shape and color 
for many of the fall flowers. Have you ever arranged a mass of nasturtium blossoms with 
the cuttings from the vine in any of these homely dishes? They give surprising results with a 
pinch of good judgment as to proportion and color combination. 

A few suggestions about cutting the flowers are needed by most children. They keep 
better if not cut when the sun is shining directly upon blossoms and leaves. After school 
in the afternoon is a good time. Arrange the stems at a uniform level and cut obliquely. 
This gives more surface for drinking the water and if the stems are at the same level all have 
an even chance for life. 
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Give a thought or two to harmonizing the flower with the shape of the vase. Conical forms 
like pinks and petunias look well in a conical vase. Study the effects of flowers in the typical 
shapes and find out what the majority approve 

The color relation of blossom to vase is another important consideration for one who would 
secure pleasing flower arrangement. As a general rule let the vase be quiet in color and dark 
in value. Transparent glass is good if the stems do not readily decay or discolor the water; 
for instance, rose leaves and stems are beautiful under water but petunia stems quickly decay 
and discolor. The rich, warm yellow and orange colors of the autumn flowers look well in 
quiet green or rich, dark brown jars, analogous in color. 

The bouquet should be dominant in proportion and color while the receptacle should be 
subordinate. 

Much might be said on the placing and lighting of flowers after they have been arranged 
A side or top light is effective. Brilliant flowers such as scarlet geraniums look well on the win- 
dow sill if spacious in width. 

Flower arrangements for the dining table should not be high enough to hide one’s guests. 

Magazines such as the Craftsman, Country Life, Good Housekeeping, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Tue Scuoo. Arts Book and others, show good flower arrangement either as a subject 
by itself or as a part of interior decoration. 


Preliminary to the final working out of many of our schoolroom pro- 


’ necessary to skilful achievement 


jects are the so-called “five finger exercises’ 
in any art. The fall is the time to take notes in the form of sketches of the 
flowers, leaves, seed vessels and vegetables that show interesting growth, 
arrangement and color, looking forward to future problems in design. 


We must direct the observation to have the children look at these things with profit 
If we encourage them to draw and direct them rightly they become discriminating as to what 
is suitable to draw. They get the habit of seeing an object as a whole as well as its parts, they 
discover its geometric plan and grow constantly in skill of hand to record their observations 
concerning shape, color and arrangement. 


Such problems as these followed up would be good for the whole school. 


On your walk to school this morning what did you see that you can draw well? Let a 
child write a list on a blackboard. Decide upon some one, and draw it from memory. Com- 
pare and criticise. Whose drawings show the best seeing? 

What is the most beautiful tree on the road to school or in the school yard? Draw it 
from memory. Save the drawing. Next trip notice more carefully its shape. Is its mass of 
foliage triangular, elliptical, or rectangular? How do its main branches leave the trunk? 
Where is its greatest width, above or below center? Compare width with height. How many 
times will the trunk go in the whole height? Draw from memory a second and third time 
to record these observations. Use a number two pencil or a brush and do not try to show any- 
thing more than the silhouette of the tree. Cut its shape from paper and save the records. 

If possible get a photograph of the tree chosen for study and test the proportions recorded 
by the camera. Compare with children’s drawings. 

Study drawings of trees as found in the drawing books, and magazines. Make collections 
to use when needed, perhaps for the Arbor Day poster. 

Much of this can be assigned for seat work. 
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typical in shape or most picturesque in growth. 


Draw on the black-board. 
freedom than those who draw with the pencil only 


Study different kinds of local trees in a similar way and make comparisons. 


Note the changing color as the leaves ripen; 


larger muscles, 


be found in its blossoms 


Draw the single blossoms of the garden phlox. 


rosette forms for stenciling or leather work. 


Good lettering must not be neglected. 


Make the drawings double size 


Draw those 


record with colored crayons or water color. 
Little children who draw much on the blackboard have more 


In blackboard drawing the children use 


Show how many different markings can 


This flower suggests beautiful 


So many of the projects require 


some form of lettering that unless it is practiced with regular progression it 
confronts the child as an insurmountable task because the eye and muscles 


of the hand have not been trained to do the work readily. 


proportion. 
day of the week and the date. 
letters; would they be enclosed within a square or an oblong? 


center, above, or below? 
vertical? 
look to be the same width? 


Are your horizontal! lines horizontal? 


This is enough for a start. 


Use the ruled school paper. 


Criticise somewhat as follows: 
Are your letters of uniform height? 


The drawing of capital letters affords excellent training for the observation of shape and 
Give the children for an alphabet the plain Gothic type and have them letter the 


Observe the proportion of the 

Where are the cross lines, at 
Have you made the vertical lines 
Do they 


Are your cross lines the right distance above and below center 


MARY A, PEARSON 
State Normal School, North Adams, Massachusetts 





Grade 


_ 


N 





CoLor AND COLORING 


a @& ¥.G. B. V. 


Purity of color. 
Evenness of color 
Blending of color on wet paper 
Softness of color 
Gradation of color under control 
Color combined with a neutral 
Tints and shades with well-defined limits 
Coloring in two tones of one color 
Hues with well-defined limits 
Coloring in two related hues 
Monochromes 
Scales of three tones, equal steps 
Combinations of analogous colors 
Scales of three hues, equal steps 
Combinations of complementary colors 
Complementary pairs, equally and 
unequally removed from gray 


DuRING SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER EMPHASIZE THE FOLLOWING IN THE GRADE SPECIFIED 


PLANT DRAWING AND DECORATIVE 
ARRANGEMENT 


Direction of main lines of growth 
Proper shape and size of sheet 
Angles formed in branching 
Position of the main axis of the drawing 
Relative sizes of masses 
Proper enclosing form and margins 
Definite shapes of masses 
Balance of parts 
Shapes of foreshortened parts 
Subdivision of space by principal lines 
Emphasis of chief characteristics 
Adjustment of values 
Structural details of growth 
Consistent technique 
Beauty of line 
Adjustment of intensities of color 
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PRIMARY GRADES 


OBSERVATION OF COLOR. When the children are studying a 
single color, red, for example, some teachers have a box on the desk into which 
examples of the color may be deposited for future consideration. Another 
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Plate I 


good method is to have the class, or each member of it, make a sheet contain- 
ing mounted examples of the color. Plate 1 shows a sheet of this character 
smade by members of a first year class in Norwood, Mass. Each specimen 
exhibited various tones of yellow. 
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WASHES OF PURE COLOR. 
Instead of coloring common circles 
or squares as usual, let the children 
color a rectangle about 2” x 4”, and 
from it cut a key. The model may 
be cut from cardboard and traced. 
One key of each of the six stand- 
ards will give a bunch which may 
be held together by a ring of card- 
board cut obliquely for threading, 
as shown in Plate II. 

PAPER CUTTING, COLOR, 
AND SPELLING. Let each child 
cut the silhouette of some object 
having the color under considera- 
tion, from colored paper, and mount 
it upon a sheet of bogus paper of 
the proper size. Let this be the 
subject of a language and spelling 
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lesson, with a result sheet, the size > De THE TR AS 

of the bogus sheet, containing the 5 tte 

correct spelling of such words as 

the object suggests. The list under 

the mitten (Plate 111) might be this: Plate Il 
mitten fingers ball 
red ‘ -winter knitting 
yarn hands needles 
knit cold steel 
wrist warm present 
thumb skin grandma 


In the final result the bogus paper with its red silhouette becomes the 


cover, bound with a cord of red. 


The fall flowers, leaves, fruits, etc., all 


furnish good subjects for similar work. 

NATURE DRAWING, COLOR AND LANGUAGE. The remaining 
illustration in Plate III, shows a prize drawing in colored crayon, by Louis 
Pozzi, Westerly, R. 1., from the closed gentian. Such drawings are often 
accompanied by pages of neatly written text, the result of a nature lesson. 
Tie ideas up in bundles; the child can carry them better! 
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Plate III 


GRAMMAR GRADES 


PLANT SILHOUETTES. A happy rendering in this kind of drawing 
is shown in the central panel, Plate 1V. A paper is chosen which corresponds 
somewhat with the color of the fower. Upon this paper a bold outline draw- 
ing is made in pencil. Over this drawing a wash of gray is carried, omitting 
the flowers only. When this is dry a second wash, darker, is carried over the 
background, leaving the leaves and stems of the plant the lighter tone. The 
drawing reproduced is a prize drawing by May Geidl, twelve years of age, 
Sioux City, Iowa. Another treatment of silhouette is shown in the same 
plate, at the right, by Georgia Mayfield, Grade VI, Longmont, Colorado. 
A second-prize sheet. 

BOUQUETS OF FRUIT. “Fruit” is here used in its broadest sense, to 
include seed packs of all sorts, from the minute husks of the grasses, to the 
At 
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wild berries. The sedges furnish many odd and picturesque forms. A single 
stalk or spray of these arranged in a small vase of the right form, offers good 
practice in “flower arrangement,’ and gives result sheets that are “different 

The drawing at the left, Plate IV, is a good example. This is a pencil drawing 
by Dora Wetherby, Grade 1V, State Normal Training School, Fitchburg, Mass. 


























Plate I\ 


STUDIES OF PLANT DETAIL. It is sometimes inconvenient or 
impossible to supply an entire class with whole plants. The lack may be 
overruled for good by a bright teacher. Plate V shows how one such teacher 


managed. The first part of the lesson was devoted to the composition of 
? 


a pleasing group of leaves and “tails” of the common plantain, suggesting the 
growth but not imitating it very closely. From such an arranged model the 
pencil drawing here reproduced was made by Wesley Beck, a sixth grade boy. 
in Lawrence, Mass. Prize, 1910. 

Another good method is to have the pupil draw a single detail, a leaf or 
flower, in several different positions. The result of such a lesson as shown 
at the right, Plate VI, a prize drawing in pencil, by Margaret Zoudlick, of 
Easthampton, Mass. 
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PLANT PORTRAITS. Plants are like people. Those having the most 
regular features, and who are most properly and neatly dressed, are not always 
the most picturesque and interesting. The “characters,” the “types,” 
those having marked individuality often make the more attractive pictures. 
A thistle, such as that shown in Plate VI, has a style of its own. It is vigor- 
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ous, independent, ‘“‘armed to the teeth.” Its character has been well inter- 
preted by Edith Bothe, an eighth grade pupil, Steubenville, Ohio. This 
pencil drawing was awarded First Prize in the Contests last fall. Not only 
is it faithfully drawn, but well placed within the oblong, and happily mounted. 

COLOR SCHEMES. The observation of color is always quickened 
through focusing the attention by some means. Ask the children to find 
examples of objects which may be represented by the use of one color with its 
lighter and darker tones (a curled leaf, for example, with upper and under 
sides showing), by the use of two neighboring colors (a goldenrod head, yellow 
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Plate VI 
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and green), or by the use of complementaries (an oak leaf, in fall color, green 
and red), and at once the game becomes worth while. Presently the brighter 
pupils discover the variations from any arbitrary scheme. Nature is infinite. 
But the search will produce its results. Records of color schemes in the form 
of pots of color, each closely matching a tone in the original object, are in- 
valuable. They make not only for close observation of color, but for control 
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Plate VII 


in recording color. Ir “free rendering”? without well defined limits, the 
element of chance or luck is too fascinating. The scheme may be applied 
in a simple design such as the first in Plate VIL. 

COLOR SCALES. A scale implies a series of tones at pre-determined 
intervals. The making of such a scale (the central illustration, Plate VII), 
involves close application on the part of the pupil. The easy way to produce 
such a scale is to place free washes on paper, and when the sheet is dry, to 
select the best parts of the washes, cut out the pieces required, and paste 
them in order. A way requiring more skill is this: Draw the scale in pencil 
outline, well spaced upon its paper. Color the circles evenly, each with its 
proper tone, keeping the edges well defined. Such exercises bear a similar 
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Plate VIII. Decorative Butterflies by Japanese Artists, designed to exhibit harmonies of 
color. 
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Plate IX 
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relation to good technique in painting, that “scales” bear to good technique 
in music. 


COLOR HARMONIES. A color harmony is produced when a “scheme” 


or a “scale” is applied in such a way as to give pleasure to a cultivaed taste. 
The secret of producing a harmony lies in adjusting the tones to the parts, 








Plate X 


in distributing them satisfactorily, so that the part which deserves the strong- 
est color gets it, and the part that requires the weakest color gets that, and 
all parts have the right amount of color. In a harmony the whole chord of 
color strikes the eye at once, and gives pleasure. If one is forced to think 
first of an individual note, the harmony is not complete. Practice in pro- 
ducing harmonies should begin early and last throughout life. The third 
illustration, Plate VII, shows one device for practice in producing a harmony. 
Strips of colored paper, corresponding to the tones of a selected scale, are cut 
of different widths, and then adjusted to one another—varying widths and 
spaces—to produce a pleasing pattern for ribbon. This device was invented, 
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I believe, by Miss Helen F. Marsh of the State Normal School, Worcester, 
Mass. 

JAPANESE BUTTERFLIES. Another device is illustrated in Plate 
VIII. Decorative butterflies are drawn in outline and colored in a way to 
suggest nature, but according to a definite color scale, the tones being dis- 


° Plate XI 


tributed to produce a harmony. The butterfly forms may be cut out, col- 
ored upon the other side with the same tones but in entirely different relations, 
the wings bent up at an angle of about 45 degrees, and mounted upon a card, 
in anticipation of Easter. The butterflies in the plate were taken from a 
Japanese book of designs imported by Mr. Bunkio Matsuki. 


LOCAL SUBJECTS. Encourage the children to select subjects for 
study themselves, from such material as may be available close at hand. 
Because a drawing book, or Tue Scnoou Arts Book, shows a spray of golden 
rod or an aster, do not think it necessary to make an excursion to find that 
particular plant. The tap root of art is individuality. Select a local subject, 
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something different, unique, your very own. Plates IX, X, and XI, show 
drawings from plants which are found in southern California, drawings made 
by children under the direction of Miss Mae Gearhart of Pasadena. How 
refreshingly different they are! New and unsuspected beauties of form and 














Plate XII 


arrangement appear in every sheet. “To be content with such things as I 
have, but not content until I have made the most of them’”’ is one of the foot- 
paths to peace, you remember. 

UNUSUAL SUBJECTS. Encourage the children to search for odd and 
fresh material, such as that, for example, shown in Plates XII and XIII. 

Each sheet produced as the result of such a search will have a value way 
above par for both the pupil and his teacher. The sprouting acorns and 
the spider’s web are by Miss Floy Campbell of Kansas City, and the toad 
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Plate XIII 


stools by Miss Bess Cleaveland of Washington Court House, Ohio, both 
teachers of drawing. ‘The drawings are reproduced here not only for subject 
but for handling. The more advanced pupils in the upper grammar grades 
might well try the pen, occasionally, 

MATERIAL FOR DESIGN. The studies of plant detail, previously 
mentioned, may well be supplemented by studies of the same material, from 
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the point of view of the designer. One can never have too large a store of 
useful material. Plate XIV is by Mr. Arthur W. Scribner, Supervisor of 
Drawing, Lawrence, Mass. What an astonishing wealth of beautiful forms 
from a single plant! The making of each unit is in itself a lesson in design. 
When one’s eyes have been opened to the possibilities presented by even the 
commonest flower, when one has discovered the secret of producing decorative 
elements, ‘It is a good deal easier to keep on, than to stop,”’ as a bright super- 
visor once said; and the practice yields larger results in vision, in skill, and in 
taste, than twenty-three acres of “blotesque landscapes” and ‘wet effects.”’ 
H. T. B 


HIGH SCHOOL—FREEHAND DIVISION 


The human mind, with its innumerable divisions and compartments, 
is not unlike a closet wherein we may neatly store away or carelessly dis- 
card at the last moment those ideas, plans and responsibilities which we 
would be rid of. Who of us would be willing to have the closet door thrown 
open without warning? 

Many a school-desk and stock-room, and many a teacher’s brain as 
well, had its mixture of ill-sorted material thrown in during the last days of 
June without thought of fall, and the locks turned for vacation with a sigh 
of relief. 

Yet the disorder of June became the heritage of September and the 
tiresome problems of sorting, discarding, arranging and planning, whether of 
ideas or things, were added to the difficulties ever attendant upon the stam- 
pede of new students in the fall. 

If these lines have a reminiscent tinge it is not surprising, for their 
author is but human and with the mass of his fellows has erred and suffered. 
The great law of Order is one of the severest of task masters, a sweet friend 
when obeyed, but heartless and boundless in. punishment. 

On the return from vacation how many of us find in our desks, closets 
or brains an orderly assortment fitting a clear plan for the coming term’s 
work? Too often does the unlocking of our store-rooms, both material 
and mental, reveal the confusion of last term’s close, bringing back all its 
fatigue and discouragements rather than enthusiasm for the coming year. 


The first duty it the drawing class is order, applied in its fullest and 


widest sense. The classes should be orderly arranged according to some 
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I'tate XV. A shell is a good test of one’s power to draw. The rendering may be in pencil 
or in pen-and-ink. 
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Plate XVI. Studies from nature serve to bring out many lessons in perspective 
light and shade, composition and rendering. ; 


system that the teacher has decided upon and the pupils should understand 
reasonably well what the system is, so that they may intelligently co-operate. 
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Cards of registration, attendance, receipt for materials and grading 
will be found of great use and may be made a valuable lesson in planning, 
mechanical execution and good lettering. Full explanation and _ illustra- 
tion of these cards may be seen in the School Arts Book of September, 1910. 








Plate XVII, A homely vacation bit rendered in wash, 


The drawing teacher, sufficiently interested in the subject to desire suc- 
cess, will have collected some nature material during the summer for School 
Studio use. The yield of the sea-shore or the field is almost boundless. 
Shells, stones, sea-weed, details of sea-animals, insects, leaves, flowers, seeds, 
pods;—any or all of these in actual specimens where possible, or in blue 
prints, photographs, drawings or illustrations, should augment every fall the 
collection of the previous year. 
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September’s drawing from objects may well follow in thought the 
vacation memories of the previous month. Let the students try some 
beautiful shell forms, from the actual objects, if possible. The less talented 
should have simplest shapes. Even the plainest clam shell has abundant 


lesson material in it. These drawings may be in outline or shaded. The 
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Plate XVIII. Examples of simple covers for holding pupils’ drawing 


more talented students who can master a difficult shell in pencil light and 
shade may try to render a drawing in pen-and-ink, avoiding, in such 
elementary rendering, all cross-hatching. 

The natural and laudable pleasure in landscape can be developed now 
with the memories full of many summer scenes. From the school-room 
window, if the scene permits, from the teacher’s drawings, from the pupils’ 
sketches or their memories, interesting landscapes or homely vacation bits 
may be drawn and serve to bring out many lessons in perspective, light and 
shade, composition and rendering, in both pencil and wash. The design 
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in the opening weeks. With the 





field cannot be heavily worked Be) cr g) ch 6) Gy" ) OD 


problem of carefully arranging “= 
and lettering the cards, before- 
mentioned, will come, also, the 


making of simple covers, port- ah? 3 
folios, or folders of some tinted, Pd ee oe 
rough, heavy paper in which the \@Z a a a a 


pupil will keep his drawings. On 
the front of these should be 


planned simple border arrange- 
ments of parallel lines of vary- Pe) aey ayia) acy) 
ing weights. The name and class 


should be well lettered. 



































Additional problems in design 
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Plate XIX. Abstract elements in borders. Lines 
(Copyright reserved) ‘ in two or, at most, three directions 


HIGH SCHOOL—MECHANICAL DIVISION* 
FREEHAND LETTERING 
The all-important purpose of lettering on an architectural drawing is 
to identify the sheet with its name and descriptive title, and to give the 
name of the owner and architect. The lettering should be important and 


* Under this head will appear this year a course in Architectural Drawing. It is the purpose 
of this course to apply the principles of drawing already acquired in the lower grades to the 
fundamentals of building construction and architecture. The study of mechanical drawing 
has acquainted the student with the use of ordinary drawing instruments and materials. 
Those required for architectural work are substantially the same. 

Architecture is a profession that requires much special knowledge of the fine arts and 
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ARCHITECTURAL 
Lek Shoe 


abcdetghiykimnoparsstu 
VWXYZ 123456789 4inch 


ABCDEFGHAIJALMN 
OPQORS TUVWXYZ 


Plate XX “One line” letters, drawn with single strokes of the pen. 




















large, and in keeping with the style and design of the building represented. 
The letters for notes and details should be simple and small, but in accord 
with the large title. A one line letter, drawn with single strokes of the pen 
is much used by architectural draftsmen. 

It should be drawn free hand only with ruled guide lines in pencil. It 
will be found much easier to train the hand and eye to make a straight line 
free hand than to attempt to combine a ruled and free hand line. 
Avoid fancy lettering. Simple, definite and positive characters are essential. 


mechanical engineering, but a high school course in architectural drawing can be taught from 
a general culture standpoint, dealing with interests that are very closely related with our 
everyday lives, and especially the homes we live in. 

Every mechanic in the building trade and every person who employs them ought, in his own 
interests, to be reasonably proficient as a draftsman, or at least understand the reading of ordi- 
nary house plans, and thus be able to know what is good or bad in the dwelling-house of to-day. 

This course will consist of working drawings for class work, sketches, details, masonry, 
framing, heating and plumbing details, and the orders of architecture suitable for practical work. 
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The best all round pen for lettering is the Gillott No. 303. A stub pen 
is of value when skill is acquired by the beginner. Use a soft pencil for sketch- 
ing the forms of the letters. Block them in free hand as you draw any ob- 
ject, considering carefully the proportions. After the letters are well drawn 
with pencil, they may be inked in. Study carefully and copy the letter sheet 
about twice the size. 
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Plate XXI. Drafting conventions with which the pupil should become familiar 


DRAFTING CONVENTIONS 

The pupil should become familiar with materials on plans and eleva- 

tions shown in a conventional way. Different materials should be indicated 

on the drawing as clearly as possible without using too many notes for the 

purpose. By this method an estimator will never overlook the kind and 

amount of material to be estimated. These indications or conventions 

should be used for plans and sections only. Draw the plate, ink it in, and 
keep for reference. 

HARRY JONES 
Supervisor of Art and Manuai Training, Somerville, Mass, 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
COLUMBUS DAY CELEBRATION 


There are few boys and girls who do not enjoy taking part in pageants, 
festivals or tableaux. The educational value of these need not be dwelt 
upon, for educators everywhere are realizing it, and teachers, especially of 
history, are planning simple and easily arranged programs to be carried out 
on various occasions throughout the year 

In helping to make real the historical events portrayed, there is a fine 
field for manual work in planning and making the costumes and the simple 
setting required, so that the workshop at home or the manual arts lesson in 
the schoolroom, or better still both in co-operation, can assist this work in 
admirable manner. Correlation with English, history, arithmetic and draw- 
ing will come about in a most natural manner in a project in which everyone 
will be deeply interested, and you will wonder, after you have attempted 
what seems a mountain of effort, how it was all accomplished so delightfully. 

Nothing elaborate need be attempted. “Simple symbolism rather than 
detailed realism” an authority* on this subject advocates. The first histor- 


*Mr. Percival Chubb in School Arts Book for April 1911. 
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ical occasion of the fall,—Columbus Day,—now a legal holiday in some 
states, lends itself admirably to a celebration. Why net begin to do honor 
to the humble astronomer of Genoa in this newer form of education? In- 
vestigation will reveal the picturesque setting of the court of Spain in Colum- 
bus’ time, and that it is not impossible of reproduction by children of inter- 
mediate and grammar grades. 

An outline of tableaux carried out last fall under the direction of the 
history department of the Fitchburg State Normal School is here given merely 
as a suggestion of what can be accomplished with a few weeks’ preparation, 
and to show the connection with the manual work explained this month. 
Part of the scenes could be omitted or others added as conditions warranted 


rABLEAUX 
1. Columbus before the council at Salamanca 
See Perry picture and Lossing's Hist. of U.8., Vol. I 
Il Columbus on Shipboard 
Poem by Joaquin Miller.) 
tl Landing in a New World 


See copy of Vanderlyn's painting in Capitol at Washington.) 


IV. Return to the Court of Spain, 
(Sex Rees ption ol Columbus” in “Stories for America’s Children" by Mara | 
Pratt ** Life of Columbus" by Washington Irving.) 


PROJECTS FOR HANDWORK 
Pointed collars and cuffs 
Sailors’ cans, 

Swords, spears tall cross 
Capes, doublet, slashed trousers or trunks 

ACCESSORIES 
Banner 
Crowns 
Guards’ hats. 

Hk ul dre SCs 
Small crosses 


ermine trimming 


The sailor caps could be made of colored cambric by girls in the fifth 
or sixth grades and need no explanation here. 

The collars and cuffs are made of silver or white glazed paper and afford 
excellent practice in measurement and use of compass. If for any reason 
the collars are desired stiffer than one thickness of paper, the lining should 
be done before they are cut out. S.lver paper does not take kindly to paste 
Material 1844” x 1414” is required for the collar and all 






put on in spots 
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measurements are made from a center line. The cuff can be made with 
larger points if preferred. 

The Sword. Stock required: 1 piece of pine 32” x 1146” x 14’; 
1 piece of pine 6” x 1%” x 4”. Work out the blade first, then the hilt. 
Lay out circles for center and top of handle on both sides of the wood, then 
plane to a thin edge as indicated in the drawing, beginning just below the 
joint. Finish by tapering the broad surface to a point at the bottom 
After fashioning the cross piece, a half-lap joint is constructed to fasten hilt 
and blade together. Careful sand papering, followed by a coat of silver 
(aluminum) radiator bronzing, completes an object which delights the heart 





of a small boy and adds much to the costume of a medieval courtier. 


LILLIAN A. PHILLIPS 


Simmons College 





A September border for the blackboard. “Birds of Passage."’ 





BLACKBOARD DECORATIONS 


SEPTEMBER BORDER. September is the month of the traveling 
birds. Southward they are going for their winter vacation. The border 
design, suitable for the upper part of the blackboard, should be drawn 
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in right relation to the points of the compass,—the blackboard on the west 
side of the room in this particular case. 

Rule the lower line to make a border about a foot wide. Sketch one 
section of the repeat, and draw the swallows, rendered conventionally. 
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Trace this section on thin paper, using a soft lead pencil. “Stitch’’ the out- 
lines (the paper face down) on a sewing machine, long stitch, without thread, 
to outline the design with holes. Hold the stencil thus made in position on the 
board and pounce the pattern through, using an eraser charged with chalk dust. 
Thus the pattern may be repeated indefinitely. Go over the dotted lines 
with a strong outline of white chalk. Use charcoal for the dark parts of the 
birds, rubbed down with the thumb, and add the slightest touch of dark blue, 
to give the swallow color. A touch of blue may be added to the conventional 
sea below. Let the children co-operate to make the border. 


SEPTEMBER CALENDAR. The Calendar designs for the black- 
board this school year will make use of seed packs as motives. This month 
the apple is appropriate. Lay out the straight lines defining the calendar 
and its ornament. Use a ruler. Have a competition for the decorative 
panel, the apple spray being the subject. Let the successful pupil draw his 
design in place. Use white chalk. Just a delicate hint of the natural colors, 
a mere suggestion of them, will add beauty to the drawing; but the draw- 
ing should remain essentially black and white. Charcoal only was added in 





the original from which the plate was made. 





HOME WORK 


The School Arts Book begins something new this year. Under this 
head a problem or two will be given each month, of such a character that 
a bright boy or girl, with but little special equipment, and that easily 
ittainable, may produce useful objects for the home. The materials, the 
design, and the directions for making will be forwarded, postpaid, to any 
address in the world, upon receipt of the amount specified. 


No. 1. A PIN TRAY.* Transfer the flat to the sheet of brass, by re- 
drawing it upon the brass, by tracing from a full size drawing, or by pasting 





a full size drawing upon the metal. Cut on the heavy lines. Make a wooden 
anvil from a {” board 3” wide, as shown in the little sketch. Put this anvil 
in a vise or nail it to a bench, or hold it securely upright by any other means. 
Bend down the small laps A on the dotted lines, until they are at right angles 
to B. Bend up the triangles B at about 45° to the sides D, by turning the 
tray bottom up and hammering them into position upon the wooden anvil 


* Sheet of brass, design, and directions sent to any address, postpaid. 15 cts. 
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Bend up the triangles C at the same angle. Bend up the sides D at about 
60° with the bottom. Bend up the sides E at the same angle or until the 
triangles C are covered by the triangles B. Bend down the laps A to clamp 
the triangles together. The tray may be ornamented with a simple border, 
as shown in the illustration, made of dots indented by means of a blunted 
wire nail, or of lines indented with a screwdriver, or of both. 





No. 2. AN EASEL CALENDAR.* ‘Transfer the flat to the metal, 
as previously suggested. Cut on the heavy lines. Bend the lap D back- 
ward until at right angles with the sides B. Bend the laps O upward until 





* Sheet of brass, calendar sheets in two colors, design, and directions, sent to any address, 


postpaid. 25 cts. 
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at right angles with the part C. Bend C upward until at right angles with 
A, over the end of a quarter-inch board used as an anvil. Bend the sides B 
backward on the dotted lines until at right angles to the back A. Bend E 





upward on the line F and hammer it down flat, continuing the plane of the 
back. Polish the whole with emery cloth or worn fine sandpaper. The 
calendar cards, six in number (two months on each) are 2 2" x4". Those 
furnished by the School Arts Publishing Company contain the zodiacal 
signs and blank calendar forms into which the dates may be printed by hand 
H.T B 
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FREDERICK LYNDEN BURNHAM 


BORN DECEMBER 26, 1871 
DIED MAY 22, 1911 


STUDENT OF ART AT THE NEW ENGLAND 

CONSERVATORY, THE MASSACHUSETTS 

NORMAL ART SCHOOL, AND ELSEWHERE 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


SUPERVISOR OF DRAWING AND MANUAL 
ARTS AT NORTH ADAMS MASSACHUSETTS, 
NEW HAVEN CONNECTICUT, PROVIDENCE 
RHODE ISLAND, AND FOR THE STATE OF 
MASSACHUSETTS. A TEACHER OF TEACH- 
ERS AT THE HYANNIS SUMMER SCHOOL 
AND AT THE MASSACHUSETTS NORMAL 
ART SCHOOL. 
AN APPRECIATOR OF BEAUTY, A RARE 
PAINTER OF THE OUTDOOR WORLD, AN 
ENTHUSIASTIC INSTRUCTOR, A PATIENT 
INVESTIGATOR, EAGER FOR THE TRUVil. 
AN INTELLIGENT AND INCORRUPTIBLE 
CITIZEN, HELPFUL IN THE COMMUNITY, 
THE CHURCH, AND THE STATE. A LOVER 
OF HIS HOME, OF HIS FELLOW MEN, 
AND OF GOD. 
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INETY-SIX per cent. of all working- 

people are employed in the industries. In 
the school the child meets the same sort of draw- 
ing and construction problems that confront the 
furniture-maker, the silversmith, the carpet- 
maker, and yet it would be folly to believe that 
these trained children from the public schools 
can, on growing up and going into the industries, 
make any appreciable impression upon the char- 
acter or the quality of manufactures. They do 
not go into the industries as factors but rather 
as a part of the machinery. However, they will 
have acquired a sense of good form, of good 
design, and a love of beauty that will eventually 
insist upon being satisfied. Industrial condi- 
tions are too large, too mighty, too well organ- 
ized, too universal, too permanent, too progres- 
sive, to turn aside for the boy and girl of the 
publie school. What the boy and girl can do 
is to grow up to demand better products of the 
manufacturer by refusing what is unsatisfactory, 
to force him to make furniture, carpets, wall- 
papers, chandeliers, china, in better design and 
coloring and at less cost, so that their homes 
may be more beautiful, that objects of every- 
day use may be made on good lines, without 
over-ornamentation—in a word—in general good 
taste. 

William C. A. Hammel 
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EDITORIAL 


LMOST every day somebody 3s heard to say, ‘‘I know 
nothing about art, but I know what I like.’”’ The tone 
and manner of the speaker must be considered in inter- 
preting the words. They may indicate anything from 
profound regret for personal ignorance to supreme con- 
tempt for esthetics and all who assume to talk on that 
subject. In any case the words reveal a common and 
unfortunate attitude of mind. One does not say aloud, 
“T know nothing about morals, but I know what I like”’! 
The ethical attitude is, “I want to know what is right 
that I may do it.’”’ The attitude toward art should be, 
‘“‘T want to know what is beautiful that I may enjoy it.’’ 
Those words express, I believe, the real desire of every 
normal human being. We all wish to be able to recognize 
beauty wherever it appears, and to take delight in it; 
to be able to produce beauty in whatever we do that every- 
body may like it. 

Of course, such a condition is not attainable by all 
in equal degree. Artists will continue to be born, not 
made; but, any person who ‘“‘knows what he likes”? may 
know something “about art,’’—the ordering of elements 
to produce beauty. I like the way Dr. Denman W. Ross 
has put it: ‘‘We miay all learn what constitutes Order, 
and we may achieve that at least in our daily lives. Beauty 
is a supreme example of Order, achieved instinctively and 
recognized intuitively. That is reserved for the Masters.”’ 
My own way of stating the same is this: We may all 
learn the Elements of Beauty and embody them in our 
work. This will help us to discover and to enjoy Beauty 
itself in Nature and in art. 

Let us consider together, month by month this year, 
some of these elements. 
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THE ELEMENTS OF BEAUTY 


At the very outset let us agree with Plato that “those 
things which are said to be done by Nature are indeed 
done by Divine Art,’’ and furthermore let us assume with 
Kmerson that Beauty is One behind many apparitions; 
that the Elements of Beauty in nature, in painting, sculp- 
ture, the various handicrafts, architecture, poetry, music, 
and life itself are essentially the same, convertible, trans- 
latable, from one art into another. 

Obviously the first element for us to consider is that 
best defined, perhaps, by the word Unity. 


UNITY 


Approach by way of the concrete is best. Here is 
one of my favorite poems, the song of a minstrel in the 
Ulysses of Stephen Phillips: 


“) set the sails, for Troy, for Troy is fallen 
And Helen cometh home; 
© set, the sails, and all the Phry gian winds 
Breathe us across the foam! 
() set the sails unto the golden West! 
It is o’er, the bitter strife. 
At last the father cometh to the son, 
And the husband to the wife!” 


That is beautiful! Whenever I read it I have t 
re-read it. I feel the same when I hear Handel’s Largo 
well played, or when | have seen the Hermes of Praxi- 
teles at Olympia. I want the pleasure repeated as soon 
as possible. The Union Station at Washington, the great 
round reading room in the Congressional Library, Walker’s 
“May Night” in the Coreoran Gallery, and a clump of 
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mountain laurel in bloom in a hillside pasture in Massa- 
cbusetts, all give me a similar satisfaction and a similar desire. 

Kach beautiful object gives me a thrill of delight; 
each comes in upon me like a May morning, complete, 
perfect, whole, something to be received wide open, to 
be welcomed without a word, save that one word, ‘‘ Beauti- 
ful!’ Each when it departs moves me to recall it with 
one other word, ‘‘ Again!” 

Herein lies the first test of any work of art, or of any- 
thing in nature which may be regarded as beautiful: Does 
it make its appeal first as a whole? From it do I get a 
single total impression, a thrill of pleasure demanding a 
single comprehensive expression of delight? If so, the 
object is beautiful. 

This explains why the architects think the Parthenon 
more beautiful than Cologne Cathedral. The Parthenon 
exemplifies the Greek ideal, ‘‘Nothing too much.” In 
the presence of Cologne the inevitable exclamation is, 
‘“What enormous spires!’”’ In Siena Cathedral the stripes 
of black and white marble obtrude themselves; the in- 
terior of Milan is more beautiful. In the Fighting Glad- 
iator, the action is distracting; in Michelangelo’s David 
one does not think of the action first, but of the splendid 
whole. 

The first Element of Beauty, let me repeat, is Unity. 
The beautiful object always “holds together”; every 
detail ‘‘keeps its place’’; nothing forces itself upon the 
attention. In any work of art a detail which obtrudes 
itself is a blemish. If your necktie is too brilliant, if your 
shirt-waist is too elaborate or too white for your skirt, 
if when in black costume you call undue attention to your 
feet by wearing new tan shoes, you have made unity of 
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effect impossible. The most beautiful woman in the world 
could not stand the loss of a front tooth. Such a defect 
claims everybody’s attention at once. The empty place 
becomes more attractive than all feminine charms com- 
bined! 

From the artist’s point of view, a thing may be beauti- 
ful simply because it ‘“‘hangs together.”’ An artist will 
make a careful study of the interior of an old Dutch kitch- 
en, or of a New England barn, and exhibit his painting 
with enthusiasm, whereas he would never think of making 
a picture of the interior of a parlor of a newly-rich Ameri- 
ean. His best room with its freshness of raw colors, its 
brilliancy of elaborate and costly bric-a-brac, presents 
a clamorous mob of things. An old blacksmith’s shop 
possesses greater unity. In it are only objects which 
naturally go together, and the dust of the forge has toned 
them into a closer harmony with its all-pervading gray. 
Whistler had in mind a similar contrast when he wrote 
those oft-quoted words in his ‘Ten o’clock.”’ 

‘The sun blares, the wind blows from the east, the 
sky is bereft of cloud, and without, all is of iron. The 
windows of the Crystal Palace are seen from all points 
of London. The holiday maker rejoices in the glorious 
day, and the painter turns aside to shut his eyes 
But when the evening mist clothes the riverside with poet- 
ry, as with a veil, and the poor buildings lose themselves 
in the dim sky, and the tall chimneys become campanili, 
and the warehouses are palaces in the night, and the whole 
city hangs in the heavens, and fairy-land is before us— 
then the wayfarer hastens home; the working man and 
the cultured one, the wise man and the one of pleasure, 
cease to understand, as they have ceased to see, and Nature, 
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who, for once, has sung in tune, sings her exquisite song 
to the artist alone.”’ 

Fog, rain, snow, the roseate reflection from a great mass 
of cumulus cloud, such as floods the landscape sometimes 
after a tempest, and the silver tide of moonlight, all have a 
similar effect in producing unity, and therefore beauty. 


we 
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Unity is fundamental. Without it Beauty is impos- 
sible, in the arranging of a bouquet, in the furnishing of a 
room, in the making of a cover for a school booklet, or in 
the building of a State Capitol; in fact in the production of 
anything whatever. 

Unity may become evident to beginners first through 
the study of leaves. No matter how simple or complex 
a leaf form is, it presents itself to the mind as a complete 
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and satisfactory whole. Take, for example, any leaf in 
Plate I. Imagine the effect of removing a single lobe, 
or of substituting a lobe of one leaf for a lobe of another. 
‘Beauty exists in an object,” say the French, ‘‘ when 
nothing can be added and nothing removed to improve 
the effect.”” Many of the wild flowers exemplify this 
same unity. 

Unity of effect is the secret of beauty in elementary 
design. How well this is shown in these two Japanese 
rosettes! Enlarge or decrease the size of the center, add 
or eliminate detail, change the handling in either, and the 
beauty would disappear. 

The secret of beauty in the Classic orders lies in the 
fact that generations of architects worked each order over 
and over until all the superfluities were purged, as Michel- 
angelo might have said; until each came to present in base, 
shaft, capital, and entablature,—in the whole throughout, 
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a perfect unity. An ugly “order” to-day is as inexcus- 
able as bad grammar. The correct forms are known. 

The works of the master sculptors, of the master 
painters, of the master craftsmen, present this all-enfolding 
unity. The works of the masters in music, in poetry, 
in the drama, in the novel, or in any other realm of art, 
possess this same element. From DeKoven’s Cradle Song 
to Handel’s Messiah; from Lanier’s Ballade of the Trees 
and the Master to Milton’s Paradise Lost; from The Old 
Homestead to King Lear; from the Book of Ruth to Les 
Miserables; from Plato’s Republic to Mot- 
ley’s Rise of the Dutch Republic; they all 
impress the mind (capable of receiving 
them) with a marvelous completeness, a 
perfect unity analogous to that presented 
in the prose-poem of Creation in the Book 
of Genesis. “And behold it is very good.”’ 


@. During September is the time to gather 
material for winter bouquets,—the grasses, 
sedges, rushes, and sprays bearing seed 
pods of various kinds. Put only one kind 
of plant in one bouquet. Search for a 
receptacle which shall harmonize perfectly 
with it, in form and color, so that the total 
effect is Unity. All wild things look best 
in a natural position—the position in 
which they grew. The bouquet in the 
illustration is the largest cotton grass that 
grows in New England. The heads are 
like little downy chickens, creamy and 
brownish. The supporting bracts, erratic 
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and vigorous, the long slender stems of warm gray green, 
furnish a strong and pleasing contrast to the fluffy heads. 
The vase is an Athenian Lekythos, of cream white, light 
reddish brown, and rich red-black. The color combination 
is charming, the curves wonderfully refined throughout. 


@ The floral unit on the cover this month is a_ lotus 
ornament from a painted pavilion for the dead at 
Kurna, Egypt (after Meurer). It is the first in a series 
of historic units, each typical of a style of ornament, which 
will appear on the covers this year. 


@ Through the courtesy of Mr. W. B. Prescott, business 
manager of the Inland Printer, we are to have each 
month this year one of a series of designs, suggestive of 
the months, drawn by Professor Kleukens of Darmstadt 
Germany. These are good to copy in pen and ink for the 
ornamentation of a school paper or a calendar. 


@ The frontispiece, an example of practically perfect repro- 
duction of a drawing in colored chalk, by Miss Josephine 
Parker, of the Art Department of the Elementary Schools 
of Chicago, is from the Fourth Year Book of the Art Course 
for the Chicago Public Schools. It suggests in every line 
and hue the maturity of the summer. All the parts are on 
the verge of wilting; all the colors are rich, suffused with 
the golden quality of autumn. The subject is Gaillardia pul- 
chella, the “‘ fire wheel,” ‘‘ Indian blanket” or “blazing star”’ 
of the south central prairies. 
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@| The effective heading for ‘‘Good Ideas,” and that at 
the head of “ Literature of the Arts’’ are examples of the 
work of Miss M. E. Gurnee of Brooklyn, N. Y., whose clever 
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productions are meeting with a ready sale. Miss Gurnee 
often adds pleasing color to these black-and-white designs, 


@ Here is a “Shop Report” from the Lakeside Press 
Apprentice School, Chicago. These questions might be 
asked with profit by teachers everywhere when consider- 
ing the effects of their teaching upon their own pupils, 
especially by teachers of drawing and handicraft. 

Is he prompt? Pe sind gel Mes a pa ee ee 

Is he careful with tools and machinery, and of materials? 

Does he apply himself to a job until it is completed? 

Is he adapted to and prepared for the work he is doing? 

Does he work well without supervision?. .. . 


6. Does he work for results? — . 
7. Has he energy in going ahead and doing things? 
8. Has he ability to meet emergencies?. 

9. Does he get along well with others? . 

10. Is he improving?.. ee : 

11. Has he any serious fault?....... .Specify 


@_ Since the publication of the last June number, the 
death of Milton Bradley, founder of the Milton Bradley 
Company, has been announced. Mr. Bradley was one of 
the most delightful of men, keen, sympathetic, loyal to 
truth as fast as discovered, optimistic, helpful in every 
relationship of life. Without his hearty co-operation 
with progressive teachers, his willingness to take a risk 
in the hope of helping on the cause of art education, we 
might not have had even yet such things as individual sets of 
models, school drawing kits, educational colored papers, 
school scissors, spectrum colors in water color boxes, and 
scores of other things now used in the schools from the 
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Kindergarten throughout. His pioneer work in the prob- 
lems of color blazed the trail that everybody since has 
followed. His manufacture of things for school use 
made possible the revolutionary transition from words 
and the flat, to deeds and the round in public education. 
Milton Bradley was a successful business man notwithstand- 
ing the fact that with him loyalty to the highest ideals was 
unswerving, and that love of his fellow men was mightier 
than love of the dollar. No wonder that he held to the 
end the love of every man of the hundreds in his employ. 


q@ In a little leaflet giving suggestions for Practical Work 
in Art, published by the Art Committee of the Illinois 
ederation of Women’s Clubs, these paragraphs are found. 
[t is recommended : 


That each club urge the teaching of drawing and designing in all 
schools. Every club should formally protest against any college 
which excludes art from its curriculum. 


That each club donate a worthy sum toward a fund for the pur- 
chase of a collection of Art Photographs, preferably copies in color, 
to be owned by the clubs of the district, for exhibition in the public 
schools of the district, especial attention being given to the country 
school. This collection to be managed by a District Art Committee, 
who shall keep it in circulation. 


That each club encourage the study of Arts and Crafts, both theo- 
retical and practical, by lectures and exhibits. 

That each club plan to give at least one work of art to some school 
each year. 

That the clubs in county seats make it their pleasure to see that 
the subject of Art has a place upon County Teachers’ Institute pro- 
grams, at the same time hanging one or more of the State Art Col- 
lections for the entertainment and education of the teachers. 


Verily, the world moves,—at least in the middle west. 
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@_ VocationaL Epucation is the name of a new maga- 
zine to be issued by the Manual Arts Press. Such a team 
as Charles A. Bennett, Editor, William T. Bawden, Man- 
ager, with Arthur D. Dean, Frank M. Leavitt and William 
EK. Roberts as Associate Editors, and thirty-two promi- 
nent educators as Advisory Board, ought to insure the 
success of the venture from the very first number. May 
the blessing of Ptah, the venerable god of all handicrafts- 
men, be upon Vocational Education forevermore. 


@ The International Committee on the next Congress on 
Art Education met in Dresden, August 14th. The chair- 
enan ef the American division, Mr. James Frederick 
Hopkins, was present, to conserve and promote our inter- 
ests. It has been decided that the Congress will consider 
schools for general teaching, and art training schools. 
An exhibition of representative work from all parts of the 
world will be held August 4th to 25th. The Congress 
will be in session August 12th to 18th. Three classes of 
members will be recognized. (a) Delegates from govern- 
ments, corporations (cities) or institutions, fee $5. (b) 
Private Members, also entitled to vote, fee $2. (c) Asso- 
ciate members, without voting power, $1. Membership 
may be effected at once through members of the American 
Committee: James Frederick Hopkins, Baltimore; John 
Ss. Ankeney, Columbia, Missouri; Ernest A. Batchelder, 
Pasadena, California. 
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LITERATURE OF THE ARTS 
BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTES 


[ILLUSTRATED EXeRcISES IN DesiGn.* By Elizabeth Garrabrant Branch. 

70 pp. 11 x7. Illustrated. The Prang Company. $1.25. 

This is a book of illustrations, with hand lettered brief notes, by a well 
trained and experienced teacher, whose classes always turn out good work. 
It is a book to be worked through by the earnest student, not a book to be 
looked through. Beginning with good proportion in rectangles, the elements of 
beauty are traced in an orderly way through space division, by means of 
straight lines and curves, balance, distribution of dark and lights, and the 
interrelations of line, with illustrations drawn from historic sources, and 
original applications in different realms, including architecture and pictorial 
art. The pages furnish excellent reference material for use in teaching. 
Each illustration is an evident and convincing exemplification of the prin- 
ciple or element, the method or effect under consideration. ‘The book deserves 
extended use. 


* This volume has been added to the School Arts Library of approved books 
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A Guive To Picrures.* By Charles H, Caffin. 254 pp. 5x7}9. 15 il- 
lustrations. The Baker & Taylor Company. $1.25 net. 

Addressed primarily to beginners and students, this book, by a clear 
thinker of discriminating taste, contains much for all who wish to appre- 
ciate and enjoy the works of master painters. Here are three character- 
istically-put sentences. When artists use the word movement they mean 
that “‘one continuous stream of energy winds in and out through all the un- 
dulations of the action.”” In a harmony “there must be team-work among 
the colors.” ‘Until we recognize the Great Divide between the Academic 
and the Naturalistic points of view, we shall not get very far in our appre- 
ciation of pictures.’’ The book ends with a few keen questions for the stu- 
dent to ask in the presence of a work of art. The answers to such questions 
will reveal not only the character and rank of the picture and the painter, 
but of the observer also! It is a good book for high school students to read. 


CuILpREN’s Liprary oF Work AND Puiay. By a group of authors. Ten 
volumes, each of about 400 pp. 5x8. Illustrated. Doubleday, Page 

& Company. Price per set, $17.50 on terms of $2.00 a month. Dis- 

count of 5°) for cash. 

Another set of good books for the school or home library, so attractive 
that one is tempted to sit up nights with each volume! They deal with 
Outdoor Sports (Claude H. Miller), Outdoor Work (Mary Rogers Miller), 
Gardening and Farming (Ellen Eddy Shaw), Carpentry and Woodwork 
(Edwin W. Foster), Mechanics, Indoors and Out (Fred T. Hodson), Working 
in Metals (Charles Conrad Sleffel), Electricity and Its Everyday Uses (John 
F. Woodhull), Home Decoration (Charles F. Warner), Needlecraft (Effie 
\. Archer), Housekeeping (Elizabeth Hale Gilman). The names in pa- 





rentheses indicate authors or editors. Notwithstanding the warning given 
by one of these editors to one of his writers, that he be not too frank and 
explicit and full in his treatment of his subject, lest the book make the 
public school teacher unnecessary (!), the books are on the whole, rich, 
practical, and readable. Of course, not all the ‘‘Art’’ in them is fine art, 
not all the ‘‘craft’”’ is masterly; but all has the right drift. Not all the contrib- 
uted sections are equally readable; but all have the right spirit. Every 
young carpenter who reads Mr. Foster’s volume wi!l enjoy it and be helped 
by it. Every person who reads Mr. Warner’s volume will be entertained 
and instructed. Delight and useful information are in every yolume. Each 








*This volume has been added to the School Arts Library of approved books 
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opens with a colored frontispiece and title page. End papers and a cheer- 
ful cover design add to the prepossessing appearance of this timely set of 
books. This Library within reach of children will prove a perpetual tempt- 
ation to adventures of the best sort. 


Sacrep SymMBpois iN Art.* By Elizabeth FE. Goldsmith. 284 pp. 4x 6!9 

Illustrated. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75 net. 

While we have not as vet the ideal reference book on Symbolism for 
use mn publie schools, a book which gives “secular” as well as “sacred” 
symbols, a book of illustrations rather than of text, this book is an advance 
on anything hitherto published, at least from the point of view of the busy 
teacher. It is a good size. It is well arranged for reference The illus- 
trations are chosen with discrimination. The text is the result of pains- 
taking research, a sympathetic interpretation of the facts, and a mastery of 
i terse and lucid sty le of expression. This book is to be recommended with- 
out reservation for the working library of every artist, craftsman, teacher, 
and lover of fine art. 


HANDICRAFTS IN THE Homi By Mabel Tuke Priestman. 228 pp 

x Sl, Illustrated. A. C. MeClurg & Co. $2.00 net 

This prepossessing volume, comprising matter which has appeared previ- 
ously in various magazines, appeals to the general reader rather than to those 
who would learn to practice any of the crafts mentioned. As the author 
says, it is not intended to take the place of thorough training, but rather 
to promote a desire for fruitful activity in the arts and crafts as related to 
the home. The abundantly illustrated chapters deal with different forms 
of metalwork, woodwork, stenciling, leatherwork, weaving, needlework, 


glasswork, and various novelties, The well printed plates furnish many 


commendable designs, and much material for reference in teaching design 
It is a book to make one intelligent, a book sure to promote delight in 
beautiful things in everyday life 


Tue Arts or JApAN. By Edward Dillon. 212 pp. 414x6. 41 illustra- 
tions a. &; McClurg & Co. $1.00 net. 

This is one of the “Little Books on Art.’ The author’s aim is to sum- 
marize information upon the art of Japan. To this task he brings a wide 
acquaintance with the bibliography of the subject, and recollections of 
residence in Japan. The point of view, while that of the ‘‘critic,” is one 


rhis volume has been added to the School Arts Library of approved books 
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well worth taking, especially for a general survey of the whole field. Paint- 
ing and sculpture as related to Japanese history are treated in Part I; the 


Minor or Applied Arts in Part Il. Not the least valuable portion of the 


hook is the introduction, which enables one to appreciate the sharp differ- 
ence between the oriental and the occidental canons of criticism. It 


is a 
readable book, admirably illustrated in black and white 


AN ART-CRAFT INDEX TO THE JUNE AND JULY 
MAGAZINES 


ARTICLES 
Age of Innocence, The, Henry T. 


Bailey, Chautauquan, July, p. 152. 
Anna Coleman Ladd 


Sculptor, Anna Seaton-Schmidt, Art and Progress, July, p. 251. 

Appreciation of Pictures, George B, Zug, Chautauquan, July, p. 203. 

Art and the Book, Early Wood-engravings, W. E. Sparkes, Practical Teacher, June, p. 831. 

(rt in Indiana, Ella Bond Johnston, Outlook, July, p. 433. 

Art in the Manual Training Room, Suggestive Models, IV, A Jewel Casket, W. H 
Practical Teacher, June, p. S38 

Kirge Harrison, N. A 


Rodger, 


, Landseape Painter, Arthur Hoeber, International Studio, July, p. III. 


Duveneck, A Teacher of Artists, L. H. Meakin, Arts and Decoration, July, p. 382. 


Emplacement of Sculpture, The, Charles Mulford Robinson, Art and Progress, June, p. 219. 
rasmus, Henry T. Bailey, Chautauquan, July, p. 141. 


Fans, Old and New, Beatrice Palmer, Arts and Decoration, June, p 


348 
rine Book Printing, II, Harry 


A. Maddox, Printing Art, July, p. 361. 
Genius of Spain in New York, The, Royal Cortissoz, Scribner, June, p. 765. 
eorgian Cabinets, Virginia Robie, House Beautiful, July, p. 43. 
eat Schools of Painting, Janet Brownell Glen, Chautauquan, July, p. 163 


Great Southwest" as the Painters of That Region See It, The, Everett Carroll 


Maxwell, 
Craftsman, June, p. 263. 


up of Infants, Henry T. Bailey, Chautauquan, July, p. 131. 

Ilans Holbein the Younger, Henry T. Bailey, Chautauquan, July, p. 145. 
Japanese Art in Bronze, Mira Burr Edson, Arts and Decoration, July, p. 385 
l.amps of Copper and Shell, D. D. MeCall, Arts and Decoration, June, p. 346. 
Leonardo da Vinci, Henry T. Bailey, Chautauquan, July, p. 129. 
\ Lesson in Art Taught by Some Normandy Peasants, Craftsman, June, p 

Indifferent, Henry T. Bailey, Chautauquan, July, p. 157. 

Infante Marguerite, Henry T. 


250 


Bailey, Chautauquan, July, p. 148. 

ounge Cushion, The, M. B. Jones, Arts and Decoration, June, p. 341. 

\Mid-summer Draperies, Mary W. Mount, House Beautiful, July, p. 40. 

Mona Lisa, Henry T. Bailey, Chautauquan, July, p. 126. 

Newcomb Pottery, William P. Silva, Art and Progress, June, p. 230. 

Oriental Use of Grasses, Rushes and Small Twigs, Craftsman, June, p. 327. 

Painter of the West That Has Passed, The, Charles M. Russell, Arthur Hoeber, World's 
Work, July, p. 14626 
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Painter-wood-engraving: A Revival, Frank Weitenkampf, Scribner, July, p. 125. 

Paintings of William Orpen, C. H. Collins Baker, International Studio, June, p. 253. 

Portrait of the Artist, Rembrandt, Henry T. Bailey, Chautauquan, July, p. 137 

Present Condition of Art in Japan, The, Prof. Jiro Hirada, International Studio, June, p. 296 

Rembrandt, Henry T. Bailey, Chautauquan, July, p. 139. 

Rubens, Henry T. Bailey, Chautauquan, July, p. 134. 

Scientific Color in Practical Printing, XIII, E. C. Andrews, Inland Printer, June, p. 431. 

Simple or Light Woodwork, I, Robert F. Wootton, Practical Teacher, June, p. 842 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, Henry T. Bailey, Chautauquan, July, p. 154. 

Sir Thomas Brock’s Queen Victoria Memorial, Malcolm, C. Salaman, International Studio, 
July, p. 29. 

Subject in Art, The, Kenyon Cox, Scribner, July, p. 1. 

Suggestions for Constructive Work in Connection with Object Lessons, Felix T. Kingston, 
Practical Teacher, June, p. 836. 

A Swedish Painter of Horses,—Work of Nils Krenger, Martin Sheppard, Arts and Decora 
tion, July, p. 369. 

Velasquez, Henry T. Bailey, Chautauquan, July, p. 150 

Watteau, Henry T. Bailey, Chautauquan, July, p. 160 

William Keith, M. 8., Art and Progress, June, p. 227. 


COLOR PLATES 
Age of Innocence, The, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Chautauquan, July, p. 152. 
An Aisle of the Sea, Paul Dougherty, Century, July, p. 389. 





\ Normandy Farm, George Oberteuffer, International Studio, June, p. 277 

Blue Finches, Kwason Suzuki, International Studio, July, p. 71. 

Book Illustration, W. Lee Hankey, Printing Art, July, frontispiece 

Bridge, The, E. Leslie Badham, International Studio, June, p. 317 

Carlina, William Nicholson, International Studio, July, frontispiece 

Cover Design, Charles C. Curran, American Magazine, July. 

Cover Design, Edward Edwards, Century, June. 

Cover Design, Edward Edwards, Outlook, July. 

Cover Design, Paul de Longpre, Ladies’ Home Journal, June. 

Cover Design, Thomas R. Manley, Outlook, June. 

Cover Design, The Spark of Chivalry, Mary Ellen Sigsbee, American Magazine, Jun« 
Duck Diving, Walther Klemm, International Studio, July, p. 49 

English Children at the Seashore, Arthur Rackham, Century, June, p. 177 

English Children in Kensington Gardens, Arthur Rackham, Century, June, frontispiece 
Erasmus, Hans Holbein the Younger, Chautauquan, July, p. 141 

Infanta Marguerita, Velasquez, Chautauquan, July, p. 148. 

Infants, Rubens, Chautauquan, July, p. 132. 

In the Garden, Richard Miller, International Studio, June, p. 265 

Jockey, The, William Orpen, International Studio, June, frontispiece 

L' Indifferent, J. A. Watteau, Chautauquan, July, p. 157. 

Madeleine, The, May Ashe Robertson, International Studio, July, p. 83 

Mallow, Ruth Reeder, Keramic Studio, July, supplement. 

Mona Lisa, Leonardo da Vinci, Chautauquan, July, frontispiece 

Pelican, Walther Klemm, International Studio, July, p. 55 
Portrait of Mrs. B—, Hugo Ballin, Century, June, p. 249 
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Portrait of the Artist, Rembrandt, Chautauquan, July, p. 137. 

Rest, The, William Orpen, International Studio, Jume, p. 261. 
Rhododendrons, The, Hobart Nichols, Century, July, p. 379. 
Surprised, Philip R. Goodwin, Printing Art, July, p. 366. 

Yellow Iris, Margaret D. Lindale, Keramic Studio, June, supplement 


DRAWINGS OF ANIMALS 
Bear, Polar, Philip R. Goodwin, McClure, June, p. 157. 
Ducks, Walther Klemm, International Studio, July, p. 54. 
Ducks in a Marsh, Joseph T. Pearson, Jr., Arts and Decoration, June, p. 332; Art and Pro- 
gress, June, p. 237. 





Jaguar, Philip R. Goodwin, McClure, June, p. 155. 

Jungle Nights, Paul Bransom, I, The Moonlight Dance of Kaa, the Rock Python, Outlook, 
June, pp. 151-153; II, The Water Truce, Outlook, July, pp. 387-389 

Stork of the Woods, The, or Wood-Ibis, Charles Livingston Bull, Century, July, p. 443 

Swan, Walther Klemm, International Studio, July, p. 54. 

Turkeys, Walther Klemm, International Studio, July, p. 53. 


DRAWINGS OF FLOWERS 
Apple Blossoms, Jeanne M. Stewart, Keramic Studio, July, p. 65. 


Castor Bean, K. E. Cherry, Keramic Studio, June, p. 45. 
Cherry Blossoms, Ida M. Ferris-Holdridge, Keramic Studio, July, p. 64 





Dogwood, Anne H. Brinton, Keramic Studio, July, p. 63. 

Iris, Daisy Zug, Keramic Studio, June, p. 35; Common, Sara McIntire, Keramie Studio, 
June, p. 39; White, E. 8S. Cave, Keramic Studio, June, p. 40; Yellow, Mabel E. Head, 
Keramic Studio, June, p. 33. 

Jack-in-the-Pulpit, (Plant Analysis), Daisy Zug, Keramic Studio, June, p. 44 

May Apple, Edna 8. Cave, Keramic Studio, July, p. 51. 

Okra, Maud Hulbert, Keramic Studio, July, p. 67. 

Peach Blossoms, C. E, Williams, Keramic Studio, July, p. 57. 

Southern Vine, Alice Witte Sloan, Keramic Studio, July, p. 67 

Swamp Maple Seeds and Leaves, Alice Willits Donaldson, Keramic Studio, July, p. 55. 

DESIGN 

American Court Cupboard, International Studio, June, p. XCII. 

Book-plate, Allen Lewis, Scribner, Juiy, p. 127. 

Candelabrum, X Vth Century, from Russian Polish Church, International Studio, June, p. 
XCIII. 

China Decoration, Arts and Decoration, June, pp. 351-354; Keramic Studio, June, pp. 24-43; 
July, pp. 48-67. 

Decorations for a Playroom, House Beautiful, July, pp. 5 


7, 58. 

Embroidery, International Studio, June, p. 316. 

English Cup, Victorian Period, International Studio, June, p. XCIV 

Fans, Arts and Decoration, June, pp. 348-350; International Studio, June, pp. 323; French, 
Louis XV Period, International Studio, June, p. XCII. 

Georgian Cabinets, House Beautiful, July, pp. 43, 44. 

Japanese Bronze Vases, Arts and Decoration, July, p. 385. 

Japanese Screens Made from Bamboo, Craftsman, June, p. 327. 

Jewel Casket in Walnut, with Brass Hinge and Clasp, Practical Teacher, June, pp. 838-840. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS ART 








Lamps of Copper and Shell, Arts and Decoration, June, pp 346, 347. 
Lounge Cushions, Arts and Decoration, June, pp. 341, 342 

Metal Spoon and Bowl, Arts and Decoration, June, p. 353. 

Mirror Black Vase, Old Chinese, International Studio, June, p. XCIV 
Newcomb Pottery, Art and Progress, June, pp. 230-232. 

Page Borders, F. C. Gordon, Outlook, June, pp. 174, 175. 

Page Decoration, J. Alden Peirson, Century, June, p. 195, 

Pottery Vase, International Studio, June, p. 324, 

Queen Victoria Memorial, Sir Thomas Brock, International Studio, July, pp. 20-39 
Sansovino Reliquary, XVIIth Century, International Studio, June p. XCIII 
Square Unit in Typographic Design, The, Graphic Arts, June, pp. 449-452 
Stained Glass, International Studio, June, p. 324; July, p. 69. 

Stenciled Draperies, House Beautiful, July, pp. 40, 41. 

Wood-engraving, Practical Teacher, June, p. 832. 

Yacht Club Trophies, Art and Progress, July, pp. 263, 264. 


NOTABLE ILLUSTRATIONS 


A Cattle Fair in Upper Bavaria, Walther Klemm, International Studio, July, p. 58 
\ River Vacation and Some Assets,’’ Illustrations for, Alden Peirson, Outlook, June, pp 

156-161. 

A Roman Marriage Custom, Andre Castaigne, Graphic Arts, July, p. 33 

The Ascension, John LaFarge, Century, June, p. 224 

“Commercial Strength of Great Britain, The,’ Illustrations for, Joseph Pennell, Century, 
June, pp. 161-173 

Forum under the Cawsars, The, Andre Castaigne, Graphic Arts, July, p. 37 


Head of a G y, | Borough Johnson, In 


ernational Studio, July, p. 67 


His spirit ouvyantly to meet the June radian a” N Ke ndall Saunders Century 
June, p. 292. 

Homesickne C. F. Peters, Century, July, p. 469 

I came to say good-night,”’ he said, ¢ D. Gibson, Good Housekeeping, June pp. 670, 671. 

Julia, the Daughter of Augustus, Andre Castaigne, Century, July, p. 404 

Leaving Church, Dach iu, Walther Klemm, International Studio, July, p. 52. 

Livia Superintending the Weaving of Robes for Her Family, Andre Castaigne, Century, June, 
p. 228 

‘My Hunt for Old China,” Ilfustrations for, Emlen McConnell, Ladies’ Hom Journal, 
June, p. 13 





Notre Dame de Paris at Sunset, A. Lépere, Scribner, July, p. 59 
Paintings and Sculpture illustrating cattle and Indian days in the West by Charles M 
Russell, World’s Work, July, p 14626 


Rainbows over the Canadian Falls, Joseph Pennell, Graphic Arts, July, p. 34 


‘Rivers,’’ Illustrations for, Walter King Stone, Scribner, July, pp. 29-40 
Sicilian Villas,’’ George Porter Fernald, House Beautiful, pp. 52-56 
Sketches and Drawings by Thackeray, Century, July, pp. 328-341 
Such fun is gypsying!"’ P. W., Good Housekeeping, June p. 740 
heir front was blanketed with a pall of white smoke,” | C Yohn, Seribner, June, 


frontispiece 





‘When we were within seventy yards, the Charge’ was blown I. C. Yohn, Seribner, June, 


p. 647 
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CORRESPON DENCE 


Macomb, Ill. 


Dear Mr. BAILey: 

I am sending you a picture and description of an experiment worked 
out in our Training School. We are much interested in the combined use 
of the Blackboard, Sand Table, Clay, and other Constructive Materials. 
We felt that this exercise in the Third Grade proved very profitable, as the 
children are much interested in the Cliff Dwellers. 

The plate is a photograph of clay and chalk work by third grade pupils 
of the Western Illinois Normal School, readers of Mrs. Bayliss’ ‘ Lolami, 
the Little Cliff Dweller.’’ In this miniature cliff it was impossible for the 
children to scoop out a cave large enough to enter and make the interior 
conveniences as the cliff-dwellers did, so they had to content themselves 
by building up one large dwelling about a foot in diameter, first making 
the plastered floor with its clay fireplace, and then, as the walls rose, making 
the clay bench along the walls for seats, the opening for entrance, the hole near 
the floor for the ingress of air and another near the roof for the egress of 
smoke, the various wall-pockets or receptacles for the water-jar and sacred 
meal bowl, the etchings of sun, moon, tadpole (emblem of water), the ser- 
pent (symbol of the zigzag lightning and of the blessed rain) and other char- 
acters found in their kivas or sacred chambers. 

When the walls were high enough, the roof was put on. This, in the 
case of a cave not hollowed out of solid rock, must have a network of twigs 
or a piece of pasteboard to support the clay. 

At the rear of this large chamber a smaller one was made, and behind 
this a still smaller one, as in the most commodious of the cave cliff-dwellings 
\ pole on which to hang couch robes and clothing should have been socketed 
into opposite walls of this apartment, but was omitted. In the remainder 
of the cliff no attempt was made to represent the interior of the caves; only 
the entrance openings, stairways leading to higher shelves of rock, and the 
several irregular tiers of caves were made. 

The porches by which some of the cliff-dwellers extended their shelter 
were constructed by building two pillars of clay on the ledge in front of the 
cave, laying on these a cross-pole on which to rest the front ends of poles 
socketed in the face of the cliff, and on these rafters spreading the clay plaster 
of the porch roof. 


On the flat top of the cliff, with chips of rock, was outlined the ground 
plan of a communal stone dwelling of many apartments, built and occupied 
by the cliff-dwellers after they left the caves, and constructed in terraced 
stories facing upon an inner court; the houses of the first story having no 
openings on the ground, but being entered through trap-doors in the roof, 
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reached by ladders from the ground. There was but one break in the walls, 
permitting entrance to the inner court of this enormous ‘‘apartment house”’; 
so that in case a foe succeeded in scaling the cliff, the defenders could retreat 


to their houses, pull up the ladders, and sit on the house-tops guarding this 


entrance to the court, and shooting down at their enemies. This gives the 


children one reason why these ancient people lived in such inaccessible places 


by showing the eternal vigilance they had to exercise against hostile tribes. 
Of course, neither this ruin nor the interior of the large cave can be shown 


in the picture. 

The clay cliff being completed, the children made notched-pole ladders, 
ladders with cross pieces bound on with green bark thongs, little clay images 
of men and women to stand in the doorways or sit on the ledges of the cliff, 
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and out door bake-ovens, like inverted bowls. The pupils already knew 
that the method of using these ovens was to build a fire inside them, and when 
heated very hot to draw out the coals and ashes and place the bread or meat 
inside, closing the opening with a stone slab. 

Finally, the children went to the blackboard and drew cliff-dwellings, 
each after his own fashion, one attempting to represent a stairway of niches 
cut in the rock; the next one making the lightning serpent and a man in the 
cave entrance; and another making sockets in the cliff for the porch poles. 
Then the clay cliff was set against the chalk cliff and the picture taken 

Still other constructive work could be added to what these children 


did by modeling metates and monos, or grinding troughs and stones, by 
making pottery bowls and ollas or water-jars, by setting up a piki and pan- 


cake baker,—a smooth stone slab on supports, heated by a fire underneath, 
by making bows and arrows, stone axes, etc. 
Jessie BuckNER, 
Art Department, Western Illinois Normal. 


My Dear Mr. BatILey: Milwaukee. 


In writing of color you once said every student of color since Sir Isaac 
Newton has tried to bisect a color sphere so as to find a diagram that would 
show the complementary colors in their proper relation. 

Now if Mr. Wilson is able to tell us all we should know about color why 
doesn’t he give us this solution? 

For some time he has been teaching us that there were no such things 
as complementary colors, or primary colors either. Mr. Wilson will find it 
hard to persuade many grade teachers to give up these color principles 

Yours very truly, 
L. M. 


My Dear Mr. BaltrLey: 


Please let me assure our correspondent L. M. that I never intended to 
persuade grade teachers to give up anything they may have found helpful 
in teaching color, but I did hope to lead them to a better understanding 
of the two and three color combinations and thus open up possibilities in 
this work they had never dreamed of before. 

Surely in offering the forty-eight triads, I have robbed no one of any 
old standby which must appear in view of the fact that the red, yellow and 
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blue set is to be found among these triads. The accompanying chart is an 
















ideal arrangement in circular form which indicates certain opposite color 
qualities, diametrically opposed. Employing these color-pairs, as herein 





selected, for aesthetic purposes, is found to be productive of highly satis- 
factory results though the diagram as a whole is purely fanciful. These | 
colors are not complementary; with reference to this I have found the nega- 
tive after-image is complex and not simple as has hitherto been supposed 
Most sincerely, 
Louis W. WiLson. 


OPPOSITE COLOR 
QUALITIES 


YG 
4 G 

















ARRANGED BY LOUIS W WILSON 


Dear Sir: A Grammar School, Illinois, 1911. 


My attention has been called to Mr. Wilson’s offer to answer all color 
questions in The School Arts Book. 

I would like very much to have his formula for mixing the purple of 
his color scale and hope that he will favor me in an early issue. 


Yours very truly, 
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Chicago, June 8, 1911. 
My Dear Mr. Batter: 
A chemical formula for my degraded purple would be of no aid to the 
painter and of little value to the manufacturer unless the pigments to be used 
with it were regulated. 


However, if our correspondent, F. J. L. will set his palette with some 
such red as alizarine or a so-called standard red, a pale cadmium or its cheaper 
substitute, lemon yellow, and ultramarine blue or a so-called standard blue, 
he may compound derivatives from these three colors by intermixing as 
follows:— 

2 Red+1 Blue = Purple 
1 Red+2 Yellow = Orange 
2 Yellow+1 Blue=Green 
2 Blue+1 Red = Violet 


Owing to the persistency of certain pigments in holding their own in 
mixtures, unequal proportions are demanded which will follow, in a general 
way, this table when the pigments suggested above are employed. Of course, 
the eye is to be depended upon, a literal measuring of quantities is not meant 
by the 2 and 1 proportions, the 2, (that is, the double proportion), stands 
merely for an excess of the pigment named in each case. 

When the four derivatives, purple, orange, green and violet, are arranged 
with the red, yellow and blue thus: P. R. O. Y. G. B. V. P., a complete 
scale is formed. 

Varying degrees of a degraded purple may be had by adding varying 
proportions of the yellow of this scale to the purple of this particular scale, 
always taking care not to lose the identity of the purple, by the admixture 
of too much yellow. 


“Refined” variations of red, orange, yellow, green, blue and violet 
come about by intermixing each one with the degraded purple. It will be 
noticed that orange, yellow and green may be degraded by a quite intense 
purple, while the red, blue and violet may be reduced in intensity only by 
employing the very lowest suppression of purple. 

Hoping this may be of some use to our correspondent, I am 

Yours most sincerely, 


Louis W. WILson. 
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My Dear Mr. Battey: 

I wonder if you will be interested in our “method” of drawing trees. 

In this city, few plants or trees can grow, consequently there is little, 
almost no nature study. The children (and grown people too) were hardly 
aware that there are kinds of trees. 

Some firm, trying to help the spirit of “Arbor Day,” gave every school 
child in the city a tree to plant. In passing a group of children with their 
trees I asked, ‘‘What kind is yours?’’ They were surprised at my question 
and after I repeated it, one child (rather sorry for me) said, ‘Oh! just plain 
with leaves.’”’ These children were from a Private School, and I was pleased 
when I was told by the Public School children that they were “‘catalpa” 
trees. They gave a very good description of the tree. 

In trying to help the first grade pupils to see and make the trunks larger 
than the branches, the branches'smaller at the ends, and the tree graceful, I 
found a way which is very easy and the results pleased us all. 

We play a “tree game,” in which we first go to the window, looking 
at the trees, which are most often the ailanthus. We talk about the tree, 


’ 


comparing it with the trees the children know, or with pictures. They all 
know where the tree is smallest, etc. We then take our crayons, making 
a tiny tree. Making it grow, adding branches (after widening the trunk), 


” 


is fun, and they make this kind even when drawing “just for fun. 
The drawings I send to illustrate the lesson, and to show the way the 
“‘beginners’’ and some upper grade pupils draw trees. 


THE TREE GAME, FOR THE FIRST GRADE. 


“Children, let us make a tiny ailanthus tree. Press on the crayon at 
first and draw very slowly. This is the way the tree grows. It is very small 
at the top so we shall hardly mark at all‘now.” Illustration 1. 

‘Now the tree grows larger, and a branch grows too. We shall make 
our tree grow too. Begin at the base and make the trunk wider, then let 
us make this branch.” Illustration 2. 

The tree grows larger, more branches are added, (every stroke begin- 
ning at the base), and this is the result. Illustration 3. 

The upper grade pupils do not play the “game” but are given a few 
exercises of this sort that they may better represent the proportion and grace 
of the tree. 

Drawing was introduced in these schools two years ago, and, until this 
year, was confined to “copy” work. 
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This is my first year here and we are trying to appreciate nature drawings. 
The drawings I send are neither the very best nor the poorest done. 
The work done by the upper grade children “happened.” Some girls 
came to my office, asking if they might assist me in mounting some drawings. 



































|D (Os A) 


The idea came to me that we might draw some trees we saw in the “park,” 
and explaining the way the beginners are taught, I asked them each to choose 
a tree, draw it, and write its name on the back of the paper. The names 
they obtained from the “keeper of the park.” Idid not see the drawings 
until completed, but it was not difficult for me to find the trees they repre- 
sented. They were the first trees these children ever drew. 

I am glad of this opportunity to express my pleasure in the School Arts 
Book. 

Very truly yours, 


Supervisor of Art. 





THE SCHOOL ARTS GUILD 


I WILL TRY TO MAKE THIS PIECE OF WORK MY BEST 


MAY CONTEST 
AWARDS 


For May Baskets, Peace Day souvenirs, and Memorial Day badges, 
tokens or papers. Open to Grades IV to VIII. 


First Prize: Palette Crayon Box, Binney & Smith, and the Badge with 
Gold Decoration. 


*Cecil Smith, IV, Sparks, Nevada. 


Second Prize: One volume of “Riverside Art Series,’’ edited by Estelle 
M. Hurll, Houghton & Mifflin Co., Publishers, and the Badge with 
Silver Decoration. 


*Waino Juntunen, VIII, 1728 Boundary St., Calumet, Mich. 
Emmy Stromback, VII, Charles Briggs School, Laurium, Mich. 


Honorable Mention: A Recognition Card. 


Hubert Dickerman, Central Street School, Springfield, Mass. 
Bernadette La Bine, Charles Briggs School, Laurium, Mich 


Special Prize: The Badge of the Guild. 


Anna Arp, VIII, Central School, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Irene Bartlett, III, Strickland School, Springfield, Mass. 
Harold W. Batchelder, High School, Reading, Mass. 

Tony Braica, III, William, St. School, Springfield, Mass. 
Elvera Figone, III, Bay School, Oakland, Cal. 

Eugene Gagnon, I, Jefferson Ave. School, Springfield, Mass. 
Prosper Gendreau, I, So. Main St. School, Springfield, Mass. 
Edward Kelley, III, Training School, Newburyport, Mass. 
Forrest Kepler, VIII, Central School, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Elizabeth Kirkham, IV, Tapley School, Springfield, Mass. 
Lloyd Mabb, III, William St. School, Springfield, Mass. 
Arthur F. McIntire, High School, Reading, Mass. 

Tony Romeo, IV, Howard St. School, Springfield, Mass. 
Bartlett Shapleigh, II, Lockport, N. Y. 

Lewis Storm, III, Bay School, Oakland, Cal. 

Lowell C. Yeager, VIII, Central School, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


*A Winner of honors in some previous contest. 
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MAY ARTS GUILD 





CONTEST THE SCHOOL 








Honorable Mention: A Recognition Card. 


Hilmer Ackerman, Tapley School, Springfield, Mass. 
Jennie Barden, III, Strickland School, Springfield, Mass 
Lawrence Carlson, High School, Reading, Mass. 

Donald Carmody, II, Lockport, N. Y. 

Emerory Corey, V, White St. School, Springfield, Mass 
Grade IV, B., William St. School, Springfield, Mass. 
Perry Grunden, IV, Central School, Cheyenne, Wyo 
Alice Guilshan, Strickland School, Springfield, Mass. 
Ruth Hare, William St. School, Springfield, Mass. 
Helen Johnson, Johnson Bidg., Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Esra Kihlgren, White St. School, Springfield, Mass 
Sigfroid Leger, East Union St. School, Springfield, Mass. 
Erma Neely, Central School, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Lucey Parent, Howard St. School, Springfield, Mass. 
Margaret Platner, Corlett School, Cheyenne, Wyo 
James Summers, Bay School, Oakland, Cal. 


The amount of work submitted under the conditions of the contest this 
month was so small that all of the prizes offered could not be awarded. The 
regular work sent in had to be classified as Special. 





Please remember the regulations. 


Pupils whose names have appeared in The School Arts Book as having 
received an award, must place on the face of every sheet submitted there- 
after a G, for (Guild) with characters enclosed to indicate the highest award 
received, and the year it was received, as’ follows: 


‘05 ‘06 ‘07 06/7 X07 


These mean, taken inforder, from left to right, Received First Prize in 
1905; Second Prize in 1906; Third, Prize in 1907; Fourth Prize in 1906; Men- 
tion in 1907. For example, if John Jones receives an Honorable Mention, 
thereafter he puts M and the year, in a G on the face of his next drawing 
submitted. If on that drawing he gets a Fourth Prize, upon the next draw- 
ing he sends in, he must put a 4, and the date and so on. If he should receive 
a Mention after having won a Second Prize, he will write 2 and the date on 
his later drawings, for that is the highest award he has received. 
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THE SCHOOL ARTS GUILD REGULATIONS 








8&"Those who have received a prize may be awarded an honorable mention 
if their latest work is as good as that upon which the award is made, but no 
other prizes unless the latest work is better than that previously submitted. 


8&"The jury is always glad to find special work included, such as language 
papers upon subjects appropriate to the month, home work by the children 
of talent, examples of handicraft, etc. 


%2™Remember to have full name and mailing address written on the back 
of each sheet. Send the drawings flat. 


XP" If stamps do not accompany the drawings you send, do not expect to 
obtain the drawings by writing for them a month later. Drawings not accom- 
panied by return; postage are destroyed immediately after the awards are 


made. 


Be" A blue cross on a returned drawing means “It might be worse!’ A blue 
star, fair; a red star, good; and two red stars,—well, sheets with two or three 
are usually the sheets that win prizes and become the property of The School 
Arts Publishing Company. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


Any boy or girl awarded a prize during the last ten months who has 
not received such prize will please notify, at once, the Editor of The School 
Arts Book, North Scituate, Mass. 








PROFESSION AND TRADE ITEMS 


Every letter, order, check or subscription which you send intended for 
the publishers of this magazine should be addressed to Tue Scnoot Arts 
PuBLisHING Co., 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. This is a new concern 
organized last spring with Mr Henry Turner Bailey as its President. You 
will welcome this step in the development of Tue Scnoot Arts Boox. You 
will avoid unnecessary delay in all your communications if you will be care- 
ful to address them as indicated above. 


We have an advertisement in this issue offering to buy old copies of 
THE Scnoot Arts Book. 


Did you know that thousands of children try each month for Tue 
Scuoot Arts Boox Contest Prizes. This month will bring us hundreds of 
“Marvelous” interpretations of how Autumn appears in different parts of 
the world. It is a great world if the children’s pictures are true. 


The Practical Teacher, one of the very best of the English publications 
emphasizing art and handicraft in the schools, has gone the way of Kind und 
Kunst. The last number appeared in July. It will be greatly missed by 
progressive teachers everywhere. A leader has fallen. Who will take his 
place? 


Mr. Grove R. Branch has been elected teacher of metal working and 
jewelry at the Art Museum School, Worcester, Mass. 


Two women who have been doing good work in the cause of art educa- 
tion have recently received distinguished recognition. Miss Irene Sargent, 
of Syracuse, Professor of the History of Art, has been given the honorary 
degree of Master of Letters by Syracuse University. Miss Mary C. Wheeler 
“Teacher of language and of art, educator of girls drawn from many States, 
whose love of the beautiful in nature and in character has made her a form- 
ative force in human lives,” has been given the degree of A. M. by Brown 
University. . 


The Handicraft Guild of Minneapolis, which stands for all that is best 
in Design and Handicraft, announces in its winter circular the opening of a 
Normal Department, September 18th. The constant demand for teachers 
trained in normal art, and with a knowledge of the crafts, has stimulated 
the Guild to institute this course in connection with the regular work now 
carried on in the school. With a corps of most efficient teachers, and the 
completely equipped shops maintained by the Guild, an unusual opportu- 
nity is offered students who desire study and training where theory and 
practice are intimately related. 
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FREE HAND DRAWING 


AGLE-V ERIBLACK>- tr w von 



















Recognizing the importance of absolute smoothness and 
durability, the Eagle Pencil Co. provides this valuable Pencil 
for free hand drawing, obtainable at every stationery store, by 
asking for No. 315 Veriblack. 





EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
377-379 Broadway, New York 


Send for Sample Mention School Arts Book 








Allen: INDUSTRIAL STUDIES ° ° ° ° ° 65 cents 


This book forms an unique and valuable supplement to an industrial 
training course in geography by acquainting the pupil first-hand with 
the great industries of our country. An extremely interesting narrative 
is made more vivid by splendid illustrations. 


Hapgood: SCHOOL NEEDLEWORK ° . ° . 50 cents 


A plan for a sewing course according to the most successful methods 
of a modern city school. The treatment is clear and practical at all points. 


Cross: COLOR STUDY . > > ‘ _ ‘ . 60 cents 
FREE-HAND DRAWING . ‘ ra : . 80 cents 


LIGHT AND SHADE . ° ° ° ° ° $1.00 
MECHANICAL DRAWING ° . ° - $1.00 


Professor Cross is a master in the theory and technic of drawing and 
his suggestions will prove of greatest value to teachers and general 
students of art. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


29 Beacon Street - - - Boston 











xvii Please mention The School Arts Book when writing to advertisers. 











Leather for the Crafts 


WEILDA CALF (Ooze), MOLE SHEEP (Ooze), 
and VELVET GRAIN (Qoze Cow) 


Suitable for Table Covers, Bags, Belts, Mats and all kinds 
of fancy-work involving 


Embroidery Painting Pyprography 
Tooling Cut Work 


Send 15c for Art Booklets showing samples 
of these beautiful leathers. Write to-day. 


A. C. LAWRENCE LEATHER CO. 


Art Leather Department 
95 SOUTH STREET :: :: :: :: BOSTON, MASS. 














Vocational Guidance at Last 


‘- 


He missed his calling,” should not be said of anybody hereafter 
Parents, teachers, the children, themselves, can now co-operate in 
wisely deciding for the future, through reading 


“VOCATIONS” 


A Library of. Practical Information and Instruction 


10 Volumes—4200 Pages, 90 Full Page Illustrations 

in Color, 10 Plates in Photogravure 

Edited by PRESIDENT HYDE of Bowdoin 

(See Mr. Bailey's review in the June Scnoot Arts Boox) 
Each chapter presents a vivid picture of the doing of splendid things 
struck off at white heat by a thoroughly informed and impassioned 
writer. A fully descriptive pamphlet will cost you nothing but the 
sending of your name and address to 


HALL & LOCKE COMPANY ” iBexn mass.” 








Please mention The School Arts Book when writing to advertisers. xviii 
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The Supreme Authoriiy 


WEBSTERS 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY - THe MerriamWesster 


These are only samples of hundreds of unbiased and 
intelligent commendations from the highest sources 
which establish the standing of the New International 
as the SUPREME AUTHORITY. 

Mass. Com. of Education, David Snedden: 
“I have been struck with the thoroughness with » 


z 
L 
% 


which the work has been done.” D> \ f 

Mass. Supreme Court: COTM MINN 
“The fullness and accuracy of its definitions will A NEW CREATION 

almost certainly give it precedence over all others.”"— , : 

Chief Justice Marcus P Racwtion The ONLY NEW unabriged dictionary in many years 


ia. ins th nd ESSENCE 
Pres. W. H. P. Faunce, Brown University : Ppp od — one « 
* A small encyclopedia, covering the entire territory field of k : led 
of the world’s action.” Covers every field of knowledge 
The ONLY dictionary witht he NEW DIVIDED PAGE. 
Write for sample pages, full particulars, etc. Name 400,000 Words Defined. 6000 Illustrations. 2700 
this magazine and receive FREE, a set of pocket maps. Pages, Cost $400,000. 
2 KEEP ABREAST of the Times. Let us tell you about 
G. & C, MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. the New international. GET THE BEST. 











HOTEL LATHAM 


Sth AVENUE and 28th STREET, NEW YORK 


FOR PERMANENT AND TRANSIENT GUESTS 


One block from Madison Square Garden 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
SAMPLE ROOMS FOR COMMERCIAL MEN 


Table d’Hote Luncheon, soc. Club Breakfast, also A La Carte 


Rooms with use of bath, $1.50 per day 
Rooms with bath, $2, $2.50, $3, $4, per day 





A. L. PRATT, MANAGING DIRECTOR 
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BASKETRY 


AND 


WEAVING 
MATERIALS 


Catalogue N 





Price List and 
Samples Mailed 
on Application 


COMPANY 


J. L. HAMMETT 


BOSTON, MASS. 





G. A. VEECK, INC. 
320 Fifth Ave., New York 
Umporters and Cutters 


CLARK-ELLIS STUDIOS 
17 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Jewelry & Silversmilbing 


















Private or Class Instruction 
Special Work Executed 
Saturday Class for Teachers 
Write for Further Particulars 


Stones for Arts and Craftsmen 


Lapis Lazuli Jade 
Amazonite Labradorite 
Malachite 


Samples sent on request 






















SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Industrial Art and Kindergarten Supplies, Book 
Binding and Weaving Materials, Reeds, Raffia, 
Yarns, Papers and Standard Supplies. 

80 PAGE CATALOGUE FREE 
) GARDEN CITY EDUCATIONAL CO. 
110 South Wabash Ave., 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Superintendents and Boards of Education 


Who are interested in absolutely sanitary equipment for their schools, 
embodying the latest ideas of construction and design, are invited to 
write for booklet “M1,” on our new 


AMERICAN STEEL 
SANITARY DESKS 


Guaranteed for a Lifetime. More Permanent than your 
Building. 


Blackboards and School Supplies 


..@% Ask for our new catalogue “‘ M5,’’ a complete direc- 
tory of everything for the schoolroom: 


Maps, Globes, Charts, Tablets, Crayon Erasers, Etc. 


American Seating Company 


218 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURG 








| School 
Supphes 














SAMPLES OF BOOKBINDING | The Todd Adjustable Hand Looms 


AND CONSTRUCTION WORK IMPROVED 
The Original Cheapest Most Satisfactory 


We have made up four samples of handicraft 

work just as the pupils are doing in the Chicago Made of selected birch with double 
Public Schools. We are the originators of the lock corners, nailed and glued 
designs, and these samples cannot fail to give — + semen 

you ideas. The set of four sent prepaid to any FIVE PATENTS 

address for 50 cents. Send either coin or RUG YARNS, CHENILLES, WARPS, 





stamps. Catalogues Free. 


WEAVING NEEDLES, REEDS, RAFFIA 
BANGHART & FISCHER DANA TODD 

Craft Materials and Tools Successor to TODD & TODD 
207 South Wabash Ave. CHICAGO | 3'9 South 6th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 












BC & LETTERING 
aE Bu 


blic S Schools 
lementary blic of the principles and 
problems involved in freehand lettering 
The styles are simple ae and a and 
are adapted to all kinds of school work. 
Every pupil above the sixth grade should have a copy. 


| 
Fin stamps f t 
| Schuyler Bull ‘. 50% Averill Mn ie et 





Prices in quantities 
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A RR Tooled Leather Outfits. $1.50 Each 


This outfit is designed to fill the demand for a 

ag t t practical but inexpensive equipment, for school and 
home work. 

crn = € It contains 1 piece of ooze leather for card case, 

CHILal 1 metal design for transferring, 2 leather tools, 6 


thumb tacks, 1 rule, 1 triangle, 1 sponge, 1 color book 





for tinting leather, 1 lining for card case, and full directions with illustration 


Handicraft Jewelry Outfits. $1.50 Each 


Contains full directions and equipment for soldering and setting stones in 


plate. 





belt pins, watch fobs, scarf pins, and other articles. 
Write for information relative to outfits, and Handicraft Series on Metal 
Working and Applied Design. 


FOREST CRAFT GUILD, = GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





The American School Peace League has issued a “Course of Study 
in Good Will.” In this unique document the seeing eye finds fresh oppor- 
tunities for the bringing of fine art into the activities of school life. Copies 
of the leaflet may be had from Mrs. Fanny Fern Andrews, 405 Marlborough 
St., Boston. 

A Pageant of American History, with the emphasis on local incidents, 
was presented at Taunton, Massachusetts, July 4th. The moving spirit 
was Mr. Ralph Davol. The public school interest was strong, and art in 
daily life received a push upward. 

Mr. Harry W. Jacobs (M. N. A. S.), supervisor of drawing, Pough- 
keepsie, has accepted the position of director of drawing and manual arts 
at the State Normal School, Potsdam, N. Y. 

The total number of students in the summer schools throughout the 
United States under the direction of the Prang Company in 1911 was about 
1600. 











CWHY NOT BE AN ARTIST? e Mlidé NOT BE AN ARTIST? 


Our graduates are filling High Salaried Positions. Our graduates are filling High Salaried Positions. 


EARN $25 TO $100 PER WEEK wy EARN $25 TO $100 PER WEEK 
in easy, fascinaling work. Practical, Individeat Heme le- in easy, fascinaling work. Practical, Individual Home le- 
struction, Superior equipment. Expert Instructors. strectios, Superior equipment. Expert Instructors 

Eleven years’ successful teaching. Fisencial reverse guaranteed, Eleven years’ successful teaching. Fisancial reieres guaran’ 
{ Ove tastrumente aod ’ 
Sod Massone aribect. FREE GUTHI © mrrimwencoim UE Lod Mastsene anbect. FREE SUFAIF © vrnmmmcaceem 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART Pounded 1699) SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART (Founded 1899) 
A 9% Fine Arts Bidg,, Battle Creek, Mich. 7 A 9% Fine Arts Bide... Battle Creek. Mich. 
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STUDENTS CAN QUALIFY: TO TEACH 
MANUAL TRAINING or DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
IN ONE SCHOOL YEAR 


Teaching special branches of public school work is a field that offers greater 
opportunities and larger salaries than the usual grade work 


This school is devoted exclusively to the teaching of the following: Manual 
Training, Domestic Science, Domestic Art, Drawing, Physical Training, Music. A year's 
course willqualify you. Weassist our graduates to secure good paying positions 

Write for further information and new catalogue. Address THE SECRETARY. 


THOMAS NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
2955 North Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 




















Pratt Institute Art School °°, vor 


Classes in Applied Design, Interior Decoration, Textile and Furniture Design, Jewelry, Silver- 
smithing, Life, Portrait, Illustration, Composition, Modeling, Oil and Water Color Painting Two 
and three-year courses in Architecture. Two-year courses in Normal Art and Manual Training. 
All classes open October 2d. 30 Rooms; 35 Instructors; 24th Year 

WALTER SCOTT PERRY, Director 





ERIC PAPE SCHOOL OF ART 


Largest private School of Art in America. Fifteenth year. Drawing. Painting, Illus- 
tration and D:corative Design. Individual development. Scholarships and Medals. Monthly 
and yearly rates, 

For illustrated catalog address Eric Pape, Director, Massachusetts, Boston, Fenway P. O. 





The summer schools under the direction of Atkinson, Mentzer, & 
Perkins the past season were full of earnest students as enthusiastic as 
ever over that magnetic teacher, as efficient as she is charming, Miss Wil- 
helmina Seegmiller of Indianapolis. 

Mr. Harold Haven Brown of New York has accepted a position in the 
High School, School of Education, University of Chicago. Like so many 
other good teachers from the eastern coast he has been called west by Pro 
fessor Walter Sargent. 

The address of many a wide-awake supervisor of drawing is on the 
mailing list of Sogo Matsumoto, of the Matsumoto Print Works, Nagoya, 
Japan. ‘Hold with the maker, not the made”! 

The Sanford School, Redding Ridge, Connecticut, is under the direc- 
tion of a sane man of cultivated taste. In this private school “courses in 
mechanical and freehand drawing are offered to all, without additional 
expense.”” Think of it! 








CATALOG OF INDUSTRIAL AND ART MATERIALS 


The most complete catalogue of its kind published. Covers the entire field. Illus- 
trates and lists Reeds, Raffia, Clay, Pap?rs and Cardboard, Looms, Yarns, Pictures, 
Mounts, Drawing and Color materials, B>9ks, and everythiag in the way of Manual Train- 
ing supplies that can be desired in all ordinary school work. Ninety-six pages. FREE. 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY : : : : : : CHICAGO 
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FANCY LEATHERS FOR 


Sold by one-half or whole skin. 


ART WORKERS 


Cut to measure. 


Send stamp for sample card. 


W. A. HALL 


119 Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 





Among recently published courses in drawing and handicraft, indi- 
cating healthy growth in the right direction, is a course for the public schools 


of Washington, D. C., Miss Annie M. Wilson, Director. 


Another good 


outline, concise and including high school work, has recently been published 
by Mr. Paul E. Beck, Director of drawing and handicraft, Lititz, Pa. 





.. Capromt Casts .. 


E PRODUCTIONS 

of Sculpture of all 
periods for School Dec- 
oration, Modeling and 
Drawing Schools. 

Caproni Casts re- 
ceive the approval of 
the leading Art Mu- 
seums. 

Catalogue of School 
Decorations free to 
teachers. Catalogue of 
Subjects for Modeling 
and Drawing Classes 
free to Art Teachers. 
State which is desired. 

Complete Catalogue 
of Caproni Casts, nearly 
three thousand illustra- 
tions, price, Two Dollars 








DP. P. Caproni & Bro. 


1914 to 1920 Washing- 
ton St., Boston, Mass. 





DR. WILLIAM H. WATSON’S 
ART LECTURE AND STERE- 
OPTICON VIEWS OF HIS 
PAINTINGS, KNOWN AS THE 


Watson Gallery of Art 


Published in book form by Buckley & Co., 
358 Dearborn Street Chicago, Illinois 


Dr. Watson is highly recommended 
by the press of both continents as 
artist and entertaining lecturer. He 
is author of ‘Glad Songs of Praise”’ 
and other books, illustrated by him- 
self, and is well known as a writer on 
art and music in the magazines. 


Address 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


2317 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





That enterprising and useful institution, the American Crayon Company 
of Sandusky, Ohio, is now marketing some improved colored crayons, known 


as ‘‘Pastello No. 41.” 


Water color may be washed over a drawing made 


with these crayons. They are said to be four times as long lived as the 


ordinary crayon of the same size. 








RAISED METAL WORK 


If you want to introduce raised metal work into your course you need the best ANVILS 


and HAMMERS on the market. 
WorK,”’ are the ones you need. 
JEWELRY and SILVERSMITHING. 


The tools designed by 
We also carry a complete line of tools and materials for 
Illustrated catalogue sent on application 


‘““RoseE,”’ author of * CoprPpeR 


BELCHER & LOOMIS HARDWARE CO., 89-91 Weybosset St., Providence, R. I. 
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